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ABSTRACT: 


The  Land  Potential  Study  is  one  of  the  basic 
elements  of  the  Land  Development  Plan.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  information  as 
to  the  potential  the  land  within  Nash  County 
has  for  residential,  commercial,  industrial, 
recreational   and   agricultural  development,, 

This    report   does    not   attempt    to    point  out 
specific    areas    for   certain   development,  but 
rather   an   attempt   has    been  made    to   point  out 
the    overall   potential   development   areas  for 
each   development    feature  =      In   several  in- 
stances   one   development   area  may   have  several 
potential   development    qualities.      The  decision 
for   each   area   will   be    shown   in   the  Land 
Development  Plan. 
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Through   the   analysis  of 

these  many  featu 

res, 

the 

potentials   of   the    county  can 

be   better  unders 

t  o  o  d 

.  Wi 

th 

the    potentials   of   the  county 

known,    the  major 

p 1 anning 

study    can  be   prepared,    the  L 

and   Development  P 

lan. 

Methodology 

Data   was   gathered  throu 

gh    interviews  wit 

h  st 

ate  a 

nd 

local   agencies   and   by  means 

of   research   and  f 

ield 

surv 

e  y  s  . 

Man— made   and   natural  feature 

s   that    create  or 

inf  1 

u  enc  e 

potentials    for   and    deter  dev 

elopment,    are  dis 

cuss 

ed  an 

d 

analyzed.      Each    feature  disc 

ussed  was  related 

to 

its  p 

o  t  en 

tial    for    residential,  indust 

rial,  commercial, 

r  e  c 

r  ea  t  i 

ona  1 

and   agricultural  development 

Before   each  po 

tent 

ia  1  d 

e- 

velopment    is   discussed    the   existing   development   will  be 
analyzed    in   a    brief    introductory   paragraph.      For  example, 
a   map   of    the    different    soils    in  Nash   County   will   be  shown, 
and   a    table   will    indicate   by    soil    class    its   qualities  for 
potential    development.      A   brief   discussion  will  follow 
pertaining   to    the    soils.      The    first    of   the  development 
potentials    (example,    residential   potential)    will  then 
follow   and    be   discussed,    as    it    pertains   to   the    soil  capa- 
bilities   or    limitations.      This   type   analysis   will    be  used 
for    each    feature   creating   a   development  potential. 
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General  Land  Use 


GENERALIZED   LAND  USE 


In   order  that 

the  d 

evelopment  p 

o  t  e 

nt 

i  a 

Is   of    t  h 

e  c 

o  u 

nt  y 

can   accurately    be  a 

na  1  y  z 

ed ,    the  pres 

ent 
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s  e 

of  the 

lan 
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must   be   known.  The 

ent  i 

re   county  wi 

1  1 

be 
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na 1 y  z  e  d 

a  s 

o  n 
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unit.      The  analysis 

will 

cover  resid 

ent 

ia 

1, 

indu  st  r 

ia  1 

> 

social,    cultural,  r 

ecrea 

tional,  tran 

spo 

rt 

at 

i  o  na  1  ,  a 

nd 

agricultural  develo 

pmen  t 

s  presently 

1  o  c 

a  t 

ed 

within 

the 

county.      Map    1  indi 

c  a  t  e  s 

the  general 

la 

nd 

u 

s  e    in  N a 

sh 

Co 

unt  y 

Residential   Land  Use 

The   majority   of   the    land    is    used    for    farming  purposes 
in   the    county.      In   conjunction  with    farming  operations 
past    trends   have    shown   that   many   tenants   have    left  the 
farm,    abandoning   many   homes.      This    is    evident    in  Nash 
County    from  a    field    survey   taken   by   the   Division   of  Com- 
munity  Planning    in    1967   which    indicated   that    some    571  dwel- 
ling  units   were   vacant    in   the   rural   areas,    (this   does  not 
include   any   portion   of    a   municipality    or    its    fringe  area). 
Of   these   vacant    dwelling   units,    509   were    judged  dilapidat- 
ed  and   not    suitable    for    living   purposes.      This    same  survey 
indicated   that    approximately    64   percent    of   all  dwelling 
units   outside  municipal    boundaries   are    in  substandard 
conditions.      This  means   that   major   and  minor   repairs  need 
to   be   made    to    the    dwelling   units.      Of    this    64   percent,  24 
percent   are    in   dilapidated    condition,    not    suitable  for 
living   purposes.      It    is    safe   to   assume   that    the  majority 
of    these    substandard   homes   are    renter   occupied   or  tenant 
housing    directly   related   to    the    farm  industry. 

Residential  growth  outside  the  urban  areas,  whether 
it  be  for  farm  or  non-farm  purposes,  has  taken  place  in  a 
fairly  uniform  pattern  throughout  the  county.  Two  areas 
in  the  county  have  not  experienced  growth  to  any  degree. 
These  are  the  areas  adjacent  the  Tar  River  and  the  swamp 
areas   adjacent    Fishing   and   Swift    Creeks,      These   areas  are 
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mostly   wooded    and   swampy   and    cannot    be   used    for  building 
purpos  e  s . 

Subdivision   development    is   not    represented   to   a  great 
extent    in   the    county.      Residential    subdivisions    are  found 
near   Rocky  Mount,    Nashville   and   Spring  Hope   but    the  major- 
ity  of   non-farm   oriented   residences   are    scattered  through- 
out   the   county,    adjacent    rural  roads. 

Mobile   homes   number   approximately   275    in   the  rural 
areas.      The   majority    of    these   homes   are    located   on  in- 
dividual   lots   and   are    in    standard    condition.      Only  one 
mobile   home   park  with   more   than    eight    units    exists    in  the 
rural    area    of   Nash   County.      This    park   is    located   west  of 
Easons   Store   on   the   old   portion   of   U .    S.    64  between  Rocky 
Mount    and  Nashville.      This   park    in    1967   had   83   mobile  units 

The   mobile   home   now  and    in   the    future   will  house 
families    for   permanent    and   vacation   housing,    therefore,  the 
same    consideration    should   be   given   the   mobile   unit   as  is 
given   to    the    permanent    residential    dwelling.      In   order  to 
have   an    orderly   type   growth    for   this    type   housing,  reason- 
able  minimum   standards    should   be    set    for   the  development 
of  mobile   home  parks. 

The    remainder    of    the   mobile   home   units    located    in  the 
county   are    placed    on    individual    lots    and   do    not  present 
any   problems,    other   than   some    lots   being    cluttered  with 
junked   cars   and   trash.      This    statement    should   not   be  mis- 
interpreted  because   the    same    situation   exists    in  many  areas 
of   the    county  with   residential    dwellings   other   than  mobile 
homes . 

Areas   of   Urban  Concentrations 

Nash   County   is    typical    of   many   eastern  North  Carolina 
counties    in   that    it    has    only   one   major   population  center 
with  more    than    10,000  persons. 

Nash   County    is    unique    in   one   respect.      Rocky  Mount, 
Battleboro   and  Whitakers   are   divided   by   the   Seaboard  Coast 
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Line  Railroad   which    is    the    county    line.      Sharpsburg  is 
divided   by    three    county    lines   and    is    located    in  Wilson, 
Nash   and   Edgecombe  counties. 

Rocky  Mount    is   the    largest    population   center    in  Nash 
County   with   a    total    estimated    1964   population   of  34,400.^ 
The   population   for   Rocky   Mount    and    its   planning   area  was 
estimated   to   be    40,853    in    1964.      Of    this   total  planning 
area   population,    23,737    persons   actually   reside  within 
Nash  County. 

Latest    census    figures   for   the    remaining  municipalities 
in  Nash   County  were   derived   from   the    1960   U .    S.    Census  of 
Population.      Nashville,    the    second    largest  incorporated 
area    in   the    county   had   a   population   of    1,423.      It    is  loca- 
ted  near   the    center   of   the    county   and    is   the   county  seat. 
Spring   Hope's   population   was    1,336;   Middlesex's    588;  and 
Bailey's  795. 


Except 

for   Rocky  Mount,    the   above   mentioned   towns  a 

r  e 

very 

s  imi  la 

r    in   overall    land   use.      The   core   of   the  areas 

are 

sma  11  c 

entral   business   districts   with    the  immediate 

s  u  r  r 

ound  ing 

areas   being   that    of   old,    well   kept  homes. 

Each 

t  own  i 

s    located   on   a   major   highway,    either   U .    S.  64 

or  N 

.    C  .  97 

All    the   towns    listed   have   at    least  two 

indu 

s  t  r  i  e  s  , 

several    service    stations,    and   a    few  retail 

st  o  r 

e  s  .  As 

is    common  with   many    towns,    the   outlying  area 

s 

are 

b  u  i  1 1  -  u 

p  with    nonwhite,    renter   occupied,  substandard 

h  o  u  s 

ing  .  I 

n  most    cases    approximately   half    the  substanda 

rd 

s  t  ru 

c  t  u  r  e  s 

are    located   within   the   actual    corporate  limit 

s 

but 

f  ew   en  j 

oy    the   city    conveniences    of   public   water  and 

s  ewe 

r   or  pa 

ved  streets. 

Castalia,    located    in   the   northeast    section   of  the 
county    is    the    smallest    of    the    incorporated   areas    in  Nash 


Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  Staged  Development  Plan,  Division  of 
Community   Planning,    1964,    p. 4,    Table  III. 
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County   with   a    1960   population   of    2 6 7 .      Castalia   has  fewer 
retail    stores    than   are   found    in    the    other   towns    in  the 
county.      Service    stations    and   general    stores    generally  make 
up   the   central   business   district.      This    town    is  fortunate 
that    it    does   have   an    industry,    Benweis    Bag   Company,  employ- 
ing  approximately    40  persons. 

The    three    remaining    incorporated    towns    in   the  county 
are    located   on   U.    S.    301.      Only   one,    however,  depends 
greatly   on    the    tourist    trade.      Sharpsburg,    south   of  Rocky 
Mount   has    several   motels,    restaurants   and    service  stations 
dependent    on   tourist    trade.      Sharpsburg,    as    do   the  remain- 
ing  two    towns   on  U.    S „    301,    shares    its   town   proper  with 
other   counties.      Being    only   three   miles    from   downtown  Rocky 
Mount,    Sharpsburg   has    few   retail    shopping    stores.  One 
industry    is    located    in   Sharpsburg   on   U.    S,    301,  Caro-Craft, 
Inc.    a    custom   furniture   manufacturing   firm.      Sharpsburg 1 s 
total    population   was    490    in    1960   with   260,    191    and   39  in 
Nash,    Edgecombe   and  Wilson   Counties  respectively. 

Battleboro   with   a    total    population   of   364,    212  in 
Nash   and    152    in  Edgecombe,    is    the   home   of   M.    C.  Braswell 
Farms.      Battleboro   does   not    depend   heavily    on   the  tourist 
trade,    although    it    does   provide    some    income    for    the  town,, 
There    is   a    small   amount    of   business    located    in   the  town: 
M.    C.    Braswell    Farms   has   a   general   merchandising    store,  a 
farm   implement    company   and   a    peanut    and   fertilizer  company 
located   within   Battleboro,    which   along   with   other  business 
provides   much   of   the    local  income. 

Whitakers,    the   remaining    incorporated   town    in  Nash 
County    is    located   on  U.    S„    301,    north   of   Battleboro  and 
had   a    1960   population   of    1,004;    506    in  Nash   and    498  in 
Edgecombe   County.      Whitakers    land   use    is   generally  resi- 
dential,   with    several    service    stations    located   on   U .  S. 
301,      Whitakers   has   three    industries,    Goblet   Veneers,  Inc., 
Whitakers   Garment    Company,    and    Blanchard   Yarn  Company. 

Red   Oak   is    an   unincorporated   area    located   north  of 
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Nashville.      Its    1960    estimated   population' was   334.      Red  Oak 
is    located   at    the    intersection   of   N.    C.    43    and   S.    R.  1003. 
At    the    intersection    is   a   very    small   business   center  in- 
cluding  a   grocery    store,    fabric    shop,    service    station  and 
a   television   repair    shop.      Along   all    roads    leading  into 
this    intersection   are    residences,    most    of   them   in  standard 
condition.      Red   Oak   does   not   have   a    large    industry   but  a 
cotton   gin   plant    is    located   on  N.    C.    43    near    the   center  of 
the   small   business   area.      Other    establishments    include  a 
post    office,    furniture    store,    bank  and    fire  department. 


Industrial    Land  Use 

Industrial    land   use    is   dispersed   throughout   the  urban- 
ized  areas   of   the   county,    although   Rocky   Mount    and  its 
surrounding   area    is    the    location   for    the  majority   of  the 
industries.      Approximately   95    industries   are    located  in 
Nash   County.      Products   vary    from  agricultural    co  mm  o  d  i  t  i  e  s 
to    the   manufacture   of  mobile  homes. 

In  Nash   County,    the  majority   of    the    industries  are 
located   within   the   general   vicinity   of   a   municipality  or 
a    concentration   of   population   because   the    different  munic- 
ipalities   have    serviced   the    industry   with   public   water  and 
sewer.      However,    the   same  majority   of    industries   are  not 
located  within   the    taxable    limits    of    a   municipality.  Spring 
Hope    is   an    excellent    example.      At    least    three   of    its  indus- 
tries  are   outside   the   corporate    limits.      Most  industries 
locate   outside    corporate    limits   to    avoid  municipal  taxes 
or   because    industrial    land  might   not    be   available  within 
the  municipality. 

The   above   factors   are    evident    in   the    location  of 
industries    in  Nash   County.      Few,    if   any,    are    located  totally 
within   the   rural   areas    of  Nash. 


Cultural,    Recreational   and   Governmental   Land  Use 

Cultural    land   use    includes    schools,    colleges,  churches, 
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museums    and   art  gallerie 

s  . 

Museums 

and 

art 

ga  1  1  er  i 

e  s  are 

found    only    in   Rocky  Moun 

t  , 

but  schoo 

Is  a 

nd 

c 

hu  r  ch  e  s 

are 

scattered    throughout  the 

c 

o un t y  . 

Nash   County  present 

iy 

has    two  c 

o  n  s  o 

lid 

a 

ted  hig 

h 

schools,    Northern  Nash  a 

nd 

Nash  Cent 

ra  1  . 

C 

o 

n  s  t  ru  c  t 

ion  is 

underway   on   a    third  cons 

ol 

idated  hig 

h    s  c 

h  o  o 

1 

,  South 

ern 

Nash,    south   of  Stanhope. 

These  scho 

o  1  s 

hou 

s 

e  grade 

s  9-12. 

Schools    for   grades    1-8  a 

r  e 

scattered 

thr 

oug 

h 

out  the 

county , 

but    they   are   gradually  b 

e  i 

ng  consoli 

date 

d  . 

Schools 

vacated 

as   a    result    of   high  scho 

ol 

consol ida 

t  i  on 

a  r 

e 

now  ho 

using 

some   of   the    lower  grades 

Several   vacant  scho 

ol 

buildings 

are 

lo 

c 

a t  e d  in 

the 

rural   areas   and   are  slow 

iy 

deteriora 

ting 

3 

ome   o  f 

the  in- 

habited    schools   which  we 

r  e 

built  in 

the 

thi 

r 

ties   a  r 

e  also 

deteriorating.      Hopefully   consolidation   of    the  schools 
will   help   alleviate   this  problem. 

Wesleyan   College    is    located   north   of   Rocky  Mount  on 
U .    S.    301.      This    college    is   Methodist    supported.  Wesleyan 


Co  1 1  eg 

e  wa  s  chartered 

in  June, 

1956 

and  o 

pe 

ned    its  doors 

in  the 

fall   of  1960. 

Enrol lme 

nt  in 

1967 

wa 

s    670.  The 

c  o 1 1  eg 

e    is    expected  t 

o 

c  ont  i  nu 

e    to  g 

row  a 

nd 

provide 

e  du  ca  t 

ional   and  cultu 

ral  benef 

its  to 

the 

a  r 

ea  . 

N 

ash   County    is  i 

n 

the  pro 

cess  o 

f  est 

ab 

lishing  a 

t  e  chn  i 

cal  institute. 

The  Nash 

T  echn 

ica  1 

In 

stitute   will  be 

locate 

d    in   the   fo  rm  er 

Benvenue 

High 

S  choo 

1 

and   wi 11  offer 

course 

s    s  imi lar   to  th 

e 

severa  1 

exist 

ing  t 

e  c 

hnical  insti- 

t  u  t  e  s 

across   the  Stat 

e 

The  i 

n  s  t  i  t  u 

t  e  wi 

1 1 

furnish  the 

needed 

skilled   wo  r k  e  r 

s 

for  man 

y  indu 

stria 

1 

jobs    in  the 

county 

at    present  and 

for  the 

future 

indu 

st 

rial    f  i  rms 

locating    in   the  county. 

Churches   are   numerous    throughout   the   county.      It  is 
estimated   that    the   membership   ranking   of   the    churches  is 
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as    follows:      Baptist,    Methodist,    Presbyterian,    Church  of 
God   and   Catholic.      The   Freewill    Baptists   have   an  orphanage 
near  Middlesex. 

Recreational    land   use    is   practically   nonexistent  with- 
in  the   rural    county   areas.      The    recreation   that    does  exist 
is    in   the    form   of   Community    Buildings   but    these   are  not 
used   for   recreation   purposes.      Rocky  Mount,    however,    as  a 
municipality   has   an   excellent    recreation   program,    which  is 
used   by   many   county  residents. 

The    proposed   Tar   River   Reservoir   is   the   best   hope  at 
present    for   meeting    future   recreational   needs    in   the  county 
The    reservoir    potentials   will   be   discussed    in   a  following 
chapter. 

A   quasi-public   type    recreation   facility    is   found  in 
the    southern   portion   of   the   county.      This    is    Camp  Charles 
Boy   Scout    Camp.      Although    it    is   not    open   to    the  public 
at    large,    the    scouts   do   use   this   area    for   training,  camp- 
ing  and   recreation  purposes. 

An   additional    recreation   facility   that    does    exist  is 
the   golf   courses    in  Nash   County.      Three   courses   are  loca- 
ted  within   the   rural    areas:      one    just    outside   the  city 
limits    of   Nashville,    the    second   golf    course    located  across 
from  Northern  Nash   School    and    the    third   directly   north  of 
Spring  Hope. 

Nash  General   Hospital,    an   $8.5  million   dollar  modern 
medical    facility   will    be    located   west    of   Rocky  Mount  on 
approximately    145   acres   of    land.      This   hospital   will  pro- 
vide  a   needed    facility    for   the    people   of  Nash   County  and 
will,    in   all    probability,    serve    some   of   the   residents  of 
nearby  counties. 

The   North   Carolina   State   Highway   Commission  maintains 
a   district    office  west    of   Nashville   on   U.    S.    64.  Nashville 
being    the   county    seat,    is    the    location   of   the  majority  of 
the    state   and   county    offices    in   the  county. 
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T  ransportation   Land  Use 


Rail  Transportation 


Nash   County  '  s 

transportat  ion 

history  dates 

back 

t  o 

the    industrial  revo 

lution   and  the 

building    of  a 

rail 

road 

in    1845   or    1846,  wh 

i  ch   wa  s    161  mi 

les    long,    at  t 

hat  t 

ime 

the    longest    in  the 

wo  rid.      For  de 

cades,    the  rai 

lroad 

wa  s 

known  as   the  Atlant 

ic   Coast  Line 

and   today  thro 

ugh  a 

rai 

1 

merger,    it    is  known 

as    the  Seaboa 

rd   Coast  Line 

Ra  i  1  r 

oa  d  . 

This    railroad  "put 

Rocky   Mount  on 

the  map",  Fo 

r  man 

y  ye 

a  r  s 

the   economy    of  the 

town  was  great 

ly   dependent  o 

n  the 

rai 

1- 

road. 

Nash   County    i  s 

served  today 

by   two    ra  i  1  roa 

ds,  S 

eab  o 

a  r  d 

Coast   Line   and  Norf 

oik  Southern. 

Seaboard  Coas 

t  Lin 

e  is 

the    predominate  rai 

lroad    in   the  c 

ounty   and  its 

north 

-sou 

th 

line   represents  the 

county  line. 

Rocky  Mount  i 

s  the 

hea 

d- 

quarters    for   the   Seaboard    in  Nash  County. 

Seaboard's    service   area    is    six    states:      Virginia,  North 
Carolina,    South   Carolina,    Georgia,    Florida   and  Alabama. 
At   Rocky   Mount,    ten   passenger   departures   are    scheduled  each 
day,    five   north   bound   and    five    south   bound.      Freight  trains 
number   eight   per    day   with   four    running   north    to  Portsmouth, 
Virginia   and    four   running    south    to    Florence,    South  Carolina. 

Seaboard  has  one  other  rail  line  running  from  Bunn, 
N.  C.  in  Franklin  County  through  Spring  Hope,  Nashville, 
and    connecting   with    the    line    in   Rocky   Mount,      The  Seaboard 


Co 

a 

st   Line   Railroad    is    still    one  o 

f 

the 

ma 

j  o  r  emp 

1  oy 

e  r  s 

in 

the    county  with    some   950  employ 

e  e 

s  . 

The   Norfolk  Southern  Railroad 

P 

ass 

e  s 

through 

a 

sma 

1 1 

po 

r 

tion   of    the    southwest    tip   of  th 

e 

CO  u 

n  t  y 

The 

rai 

1 

r  o 

u 

tes    follow  U.    S.    264   through  Mi 

dd 

les 

ex 

and  Bai 

ley 

,  a 

nd 

i  s 

strictly   a    freight  route. 

Highways 

Nash   County    is   a    crossroads  f 

o  r 

no 

r  th 

-south 

and 

ea 

st 

we 

s 

t    travel.      At   Rocky   Mount,    U .  S 

• 

64 

and 

U  .    S  . 

301 
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intersect.      The   construction   of   Interstate   95   will  inter- 
sect   U .    S.    64  west    of   Rocky  Mount    in   the   very   near  future. 
U.    S ,    301,    which   bypasses   Rocky  Mount    to   the   west  carries 
a   tremendous   amount    of   tourist    traffic.      U.    S.    64   is  well 
known   as    the    "mountains    to    the    sea"    route   and   also  carries 
a    tremendous   volume   of    traffic.      These   two    traffic  arteries 
are   the   main   traffic    carriers    in   the   county.      U .    S.  264 
passes   through   the    southwest    tip   of    the   county  linking 
Middlesex   and   Bailey.      Other   notable   major   routes   are  N.  C. 
58,    and  N.    C.    97,    north-south,    east-west    routes  respective- 
ly,   N.    C.    43    linking   Rocky  Mount    and  Warrenton   and  N.  C. 
48    linking  Rocky   Mount   with  Roanoke   Rapids   are   the  final 
major    carriers    of    traffic    in   the  county. 

Secondary   roads    represent    the    largest    road  mileage 
with   a    total    of   787    total   miles.      This    is   80   percent  of 
the   total    road   mileage    in   the   county    (paved   and  unpaved). 
The   majority   of    the   paved    secondary   roads   are    in  excellent 
condition   and    they   afford    the    farmer   direct    access    to  local 
ma  rke  t  s  . 


TABLE  I 

ROAD  MILEAGE 
1967 


P  r  ima  ry 

S  econda  ry 

Total 

Rura  1  Paved 

170 

520 

690 

Ru  ral  Unpaved 

245 

245 

Municipal  Paved 

28 

2  1 

49 

Municipal  Unpaved 

1 

1 

Total   Road  Mileage 

198 

787 

985 

2 

N.    C.    State  Highway  Commission. 

"'Totals    reflect    only    those    roads   which   are   a    part    of  the 
state    system  and    are   maintained   by    the  N.    C,  Highway 
Commi  s  s  i  on . 
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Total    unpaved    roads   account    for   approximately    25  per- 
cent   of    the    total    road   mileage   with    246  miles.  This 
figure    is    relatively   high   but   many   of    the   roads   are  in 
sparsely   populated   areas   and   do   not   meet    criteria  for 
paving   set    forth   by   the   Highway  Commission. 

Truck  Transportation 

With   the   growth    of    industry    in  Nash   County,    (95  indus- 
tries  at    present)    transportation   expanded   to    trucking,  bus 
and   air  services. 

Trucking   terminals    total    eight    in   Rocky   Mount    and  two 
additional    truck    lines    serve   the   area   but    do    not  have 
terminals    in   the   area.      Motor   freight    is    dispatched    in  all 
directions    from  Rocky  Mount    and  Nash   County.      Nash  County 
being    centrally    located   on   the    east    coast    is   an  important 
factor    in   the    location   of    the    trucking    industry    in   the  area 

Bus  Transportation 

Rocky  Mount    is   the    center    for   transportation  facil- 
ities   in  Nash   County.      Carolina    Coach   Company   and  Seashore 
Bus   Company    serve   Rocky  Mount.      Carolina    Coach  dispatches 
from  Rocky  Mount    to   Richmond   north   and    to    Charlotte  in 
the  west.      Seashore    dispatches    from  Rocky  Mount    south  to 
Beaufort.      The    bus    terminal   has   approximately    50  departures 
per   day   with   connections    throughout    the   United  States. 

Air  Transportation 

Air    transportation    for   the   past    32   years   has  been 
represented   by    the   Rocky  Mount   Municipal   Airport.  Con- 
struction   is    presently   underway    on   the   Rocky  Mount-Wilson 
Airport.      The    runway    of   this   new   facility   will    be  some 
7,000    feet,    and   will    accommodate   the    short    range  jet. 

This  new  airport  facility  will  not  cause  the  closure 
of  the  Municipal  Airport.  One  runway  will  remain  open  to 
industy   and   private   air  travel. 
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Piedmont   Airlines   presently    serves   the   Rocky  Mount 
Airport    with   daily   co  mm  ercial    flights.      In    1966,  Piedmont 
boarded   9,585   passengers   and    it    is    estimated   that  more 
than    18,000   persons    traveled   through   Rocky   Mount  Municipal 
Airport    in    1966.      This    type    facility   affords    the  business- 
man  and    industrial    prospects,    convenience   and    direct  access 
to    their    clients   and    plants.      Connections    can   be  made  from 
Rocky  Mount    to  Washington,    Atlanta,    Louisville,  Columbus 
and  many   points  between. 

Forestry   Land  Use 

Nash   County's    total    land   area    is   approximately  354,280 


a  c  r 

e  s  .      T  o  t  a 

1    c  omme rcia 1 

for 

e 

sts    in    1964  wa  s 

180,000  acres, 

o  r 

s 1 ight  ly 

mo r e   than  ha 

If  t 

h 

e   county  area, 

w 

ith  179,900 

a  c  r 

e  s    in   p r  i 

va  t e  ownersh 

i  p  . 

It    is    est  ima  ted 

that  the 

180 

,000  acre 

s    o  f    t  imb  e  r  1 

a  nd  s 

have   a   vol ume  o 

f 

970,700 ,000 

boa 

r  d    feet  o 

f  sawtimber 

and 

3 

,490,000  cords 

o 

f  growing 

s  t  o 

ck  .  ^ 

Woodland    is    important    for    several    reasons.      It  pro- 


v  i  d 

e 

s 

add 

ed 

i 

nc  om e   to  the 

f 

a 

rmer  s 

of   the    county,  provides 

e  r  o 

s 

i  o 

n  c 

ont 

r 

ols    for  the 

la 

n 

d  and 

serves   as   a  natural 

en  v 

i 

r  o 

nme 

nt 

f 

or    the  wildl 

if 

e 

Several    timber  relat 

ed 

industrie 

s 

are   f  o 

und  in 

the 

county.      Two    sawmills  are 

lo 

c a  t  e d  in 

Ba 

1 1  1  ebo 

r  o  and 

one  is 

located   at   Nashville.  Wh 

i  t  a 

k  e  r  s    is  t 

he 

home 

of  Gobi 

et 

Veneers,    Inc.,    which  manu 

f  a  c 

tures  ven 

e  e 

ring  a 

nd    f  1  o  o 

r  ing  . 

Other   wood   related  produc 

t  s 

produced 

i  n 

the  c 

ounty  a 

r  e 

reels,    hogshead  materials 

a  n 

d    lamina  t 

ed 

beams 

Agricultural   Land  Use 

Agriculture    is   the  1 

arg 

est  user 

of 

land 

in  the 

c  ounty 

with   332,760   acres.  Late 

st 

statistic 

a  1 

f  i  gu  r 

e  from 

the 

Nash   County  Agricultural 

Dep 

artment  i 

nd 

i  c  a  t  e  s 

the    f  o 

1  1  ow- 

ing   breakdown   of  agricult 

u  r  a 

1    land  us 

e  s 

3 

North    Carolina's  Timber, 

U  . 

S .    D  epa  r 

tment    o  f 

A  g  r  i  cu 

1 1  u  r  e  , 

Forest    Service,    1966,  pp 

s  . 

42-47 . 
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TABLE  2 

AGRICULTURAL   LAND  USE 
1967 

Land   Use  Acreage 

Row  Crops  48,260 

Corn  32,300 

Small    Grain  9,755 

Pasture  17,813 

Forest  171,500 

Idle   Land  33,200 

Miscellaneous*  19,932 

TOTAL  332,760 


^Includes    such   products   as   home   gardens  and 
vegetable  farms. 

Source:      Nash   County  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 


The    1964  Census   of  Agriculture   has   set    the   total  number 
of    farms   at    3,117    and    the   average    size   of    farms   at  83.6 
acres.      This    same   publication    indicated   that    the  total 
number   of    farms    in    1959   totaled    4,014,    thus    the   number  of 
farms    in    1964  was    22   percent    less    than    in    1959.      In  1959 
the   average    size   of    farms  was   69.1   acres,    therefore  the 
1964   figure   of   83.6   acres    indicates   a   20   percent  increase. 
It    can   be   assumed    from  these    figures    that    the    small  and 
less    successful    farmer    is   moving    or    seeking  employment 
elsewhere   and   the   more    successful    farmer    is    acquiring  more 
farm  land. 

Nevertheless,    the    shrinking   number   of    farms   has  not 
decreased   the    income    from   farming.      In    1967    it    has  been 
estimated   that    $35.5  million  will    represent   the  gross 
agricultural    income   placing    it    as    the   number    one  commodity 
in   the   county.      It   has   also   been   estimated   that    the  1967 
industrial    income  will    be    $30  million,    placing    industry  a 
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close  second. 

Commercial   Land  Use 

C  o  mm  ercial    land   use    is   abundant    in  Nash   County.  With- 
in  the    rural   areas,    the   general    store   has    existed   for  many 
years.      Bill   Sharpe's  A  New  Geography   of   North  Carolina 
states   that   Nash   County    is   probably   one   of   the  leading 
counties    in   the   State    in   the   number   of   general  stores. 
These    stores   have   been   a   way   of   rural    life    for  many  de- 
cades  and   the   number   of   these   stores   lead   one   to  believe 
that    the   true   rural    life    still    exists    in  Nash  although 
industries   and   urban    settlement    are   scattered  throughout 
the    county.      A    large   number   of   people    still    rely   on  the 
general    store    for   many   of    their    everyday  needs. 

The   center   of   co  mm  ercial   activity   is   Rocky  Mount, 


with 

Tarrytown  Mall    playing   an    important    role    in  c 

o 

nven  i  enc  e 

shopp 

ing 

for   the   county   residents.      The    second  and 

third 

large 

St 

shopping   areas   are  Nashville   and  Spring  Ho 

P 

e   r  e  - 

spect 

i  ve 

ly.      Bailey,    Middlesex,    Red   Oak,  Castalia, 

Battle- 

b  oro 

and 

Whitakers   all   have    fairly    small  shopping 

a 

r  ea  s .  The 

type 

of 

stores    found   in   these    small    shopping  cente 

r 

s  are 

close 

iy 

related   to   the   daily   needs   of    the  people. 

U. 

S.    301   represents   the    largest    strip  commer 

c 

ia  1 

area 

in 

the   county.      The   development   adjacent  301, 

north 

and  s 

out 

h   of   Rocky  Mount,    grew  because   of   the  numb 

e 

r  of 

touri 

s  t  s 

traveling   this  main   transportation  route. 

Indu  s- 

try  i 

s    also    scattered   through    the   co  mm  ercial  strip 

> 

but 

is    generally    located   near  municipalities   on   U .    S.  301. 
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Factors  Influencing  Development 


GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION 

Nash    is   a    fair-sized   county,    with   354,280   acres,  most 
of    it   gently    rolling   between    100   and   200    feet    above  sea 
level,    suited    for   diversified   agriculture,    but    still  used 
mostly    for    row   crops.      It    is   well-farmed,    but    even    so  near- 
ly half   the  acreage    is    still    in  woodlands.      Nash   is  little 

more   than   half   as   big   as   our    largest    counties,    three  times 

4 

larger   than   our  smallest. 


n-made  bounda 

r  i 

e  s  d 

The  northern 

b 

ound 

east   by   the  S 

ea 

boar 

boundary  is 

fo 

rmed 

stern  boundar 

y 

is  f 

and  Wake  counties. 

Using   Nashville   as   the   center   of    the    county,  five 


(excluding   Rocky  Mount)  fai 

r  ly 

large   urban  cent 

er 

s 

are 

found   within   a    50  mile  radi 

u  s  ; 

Raleigh,  Goldsbo 

r  o 

> 

Wil 

son, 

Greenville,    and   Roanoke  Rap 

ids. 

The    coast    of  N 

or 

th 

Ca 

r  o  1  i 

is   approximately    two  hours 

d  r  i  v 

ing   time   from  Na 

sh 

C 

o  un 

ty. 

Nash   County   also  serve 

s  as 

a   crossroads  fo 

r 

ea 

st- 

west    and   north-south  travel 

H 

ighway    64   and  U. 

S 

• 

30  1 

intersect   at   Rocky  Mount. 

I  nt  e 

rstate   95 ,  soon 

t  o 

b 

e  c 

om- 

pleted,    will   also  intersect 

Hig 

hwa  y   64.  Theref 

or 

e  > 

Na 

sh 

County    is    centrally  located 

to 

excellent  shoppi 

"8 

c 

ent 

e  r  s  , 

travel,    recreation   and  spor 

t  s  a 

ct  ivit  ie  s  . 

4 

A  New  Geography  of  North  Carolina,  Sharpe,  Sharpe 
Publishing   Company   Inc.,    1954,    Volume    1,    p.  282. 
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CLIMATE 


The   climate   of   Nash   County    is    influenced   by    its  near- 
ness   to   the   Atlantic   Ocean   approximately    100   miles    to  the 
east    and   to   the   Appalachian  Mountain   Range  approximately 
150   miles   to    the  west. 


The   average    length    of  t 

he 

freeze-free 

growing 

seas 

on 

in  Nash   County    is   about  210 

day 

s,    from  Apri 

1    t  o  No 

vemb  e 

r  . 

Summer   weather    in   the  county 

i  s 

wa  rm ,    but  t 

he    o  c  c  u 

r  r  enc 

e 

of    extremely   hot   weather  is 

r  a  r 

e  .      During  t 

he  peri 

od  of 

record,    temperatures   as  high 

a  s 

100°F.  have 

been  r 

eco  rd 

ed 

in    each   of    the   months   May  th 

r  ou 

gh  October. 

These 

occur 

rences   are    isolated  instance 

s  , 

h  owev  e  r ,  and 

who  1  e 

summe 

r 

seasons   may   pass   without    a  s 

ing 

1 e   t  emp  e  r  a  t  u 

re   as  h 

igh  a 

s 

100°F.      During    the   three  yea 

r  P 

eriod,  1960- 

6  2,  no 

t  emp  e 

ra- 

ture   above   9 6 ° F  was  recorded. 

Although   the   highest    single   temperature   of  record 
took   place    in   June,    July   averages   being   the   hottest  month 
of   the   year,    followed   by   August,    and   then  June.  Even 


during 

these   months   the  tempera 

ture 

usually   drops  off 

sharp  ly 

at    night,    and   at    no    t im 

e  of 

the   year   does  the 

average 

temperature    exceed  70°F 

.    a  t 

sunrise.      On   the  o 

ther 

ex  t  r  erne 

,    the   coldest   weather  oc 

curs 

in  January,  Decemb 

e  r 

and  Feb 

ruary,    usually    in   that  o 

r  d  er  . 

Th 

e   precipitation    in  Nash 

Count 

y    i  s   a mp 1 e  ,    and  is 

usually 

very   well    distributed  t 

hroug 

hout    the   year.  Th 

e 

heavies 

t    amounts    fall    during  th 

e  pea 

k   growing  season 

months 

of   June,    July   and  August 

wh  e  n 

the   need   for  wate 

r  by 

ind  i vi  d 

uals   and    industries, as  w 

ell  a 

s    for  agriculture, 

i  s 

great  es 

t  . 

In  winter   as   well   as    summer,    most    of   the  precipitation 
falls   as    rain.      Although  heavy    falls   of    snow  have  occurred, 


Albert    V.    Hardy,    State   C 1 ima t o 1 og i st ,    N.    C.    State  University 
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the   average   amount    is    less    than    six    inches   per  winter. 
Snow  averages   accumulating   more    than   an    inch   on   the  ground 
only   once   per  winter. 

Prevailing   winds    in  Nash   County   are    from  southerly 
directions    in   summer   and   northerly   at    other    seasons   of  the 
year.      In   autumn,    winds   are   most    often    from   the  northeast. 
The   average    surface   wind    speed    is    eight    to   nine   miles  per 
hour;    winds   most    often   reach   their   highest    in   the  early 
afternoon,    and   drop   off   considerably   during    the   night  hours 
just    before  dawn. 

The   sun    shines    about    sixty   percent    of    the  daylight 
hours    in   the  Nash   County   area;    summer    is    the    sunniest  season 
with    sunshine   about    two-thirds    of    the   time   between  sunrise 
and    sunset.      In   winter   there    is   only   about    fifty  percent 
sunshine.      Autumn   usually   brings   a   great    deal    of    fine  out- 
doors  weather,    and    is    the    season  when   a   completely  cloud- 
less  day    is  most  likely. 
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GEOLOGY 


The  following  description  of  the  geological  formation 
underlying  Nash  County  was  obtained  from  the  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment   of   Conservation   and   Development,    Division   of  Mineral 


Resources  . 

-   The   western   half   of   the   county    from   county  1 

ine 

to 

county    line,    north   and    south,    is  predominate 

ly 

paleozoic   metavolcanic    rocks   with  middle  to 

lat 

e 

paleozoic    intrusive  rocks. 

-   The   eastern   half   contains    predominately  coas 

ta  1 

plains   overlap    (mi oc ene-y orkt own  formation) 

of 

s 

an  d  s 

and    interbedded   clays    in   contact   with  older 

pal 

e 

o  - 

zoic   metavolcanic   rocks   and    igneous  intrusiv 

e  r 

o 

ck s  . 

The   above   description  would   not   be  sufficient 

for 

an 

industrial    prospect    looking    for   a    site   with   good  so 

lid 

subsoil    qualities.      It    is    customary   before  construe 

t  io 

n 

of    large   buildings    for    engineers    to    take   bore  sampl 

e  s 

t 

o 

determine    the   quality    of   the    foundation   rock.  This 

wo 

u 

Id 

also   be   true    for   highway  construction. 

Minerals 

Nash    County    is    not   known    for    its    excavation   of  mineral 
since   very    little    of    commercial   value    is   known   to  exist 
here   at    present.     According   to   Bill   Sharpe's   A  New 
Geography   of   North   Carolina,    "Minerals    (aside   from  sand 
and    stone)    are   not    now   important,    though    $2,000,000  was 
taken   out    of   the   three   gold   mines    of  Nash,   Warren  and 
Franklin   (notably   the   Portis  mine)   before  they   were  ex- 
hausted;   and    iron   was   mined    in   colonial  times." 

Certain   rock   formations    can   normally   produce   an  unde- 
termined  amount    of  minerals.      In   order   to  effectively 
evaluate   the   amount    of  minerals    that    can   be    extracted,  ex- 
tensive  geological    surveys   must    be   made.      The    following  are 
various    formations    found    in  Nash   County  with   their  possible 
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mineral  qualities,  although  as  previously  mentioned,  their 
quantity    is   not  known. 

-    Felsive   volcanics    can   produce   material    for  light 


weight    aggregate   to   be  us 

ed  i 

n 

th  e 

p  ro 

duct 

ion 

of 

concrete   blocks   and    for  r 

o  a  d 

c  o 

n  s  t 

r  uc  t 

ion. 

-   Intrusive    rocks    can  produ 

c  e  a 

gg 

reg 

ate 

that 

c  a 

n  be 

used    for   highway  construe 

t  i  on 

• 

Th 

is  i 

s  mi 

n  ed 

by 

quarry  operations. 

-   Coastal   Plains    overlap  ca 

n  pr 

od 

u  c  e 

c  1  a 

y  s  s 

u  ch 

a  s 

Kaolins    that    can   be  used 

in  t 

he 

c  e 

rami 

c  in 

du  s 

try  for 

china   and    sanitary  wares. 

-   Sands   are   available  that 

can 

be 

u  s 

ed  i 

n  pa 

v  in 

g 

operations   and   possibly  s 

ome 

th 

a  t 

can 

be  u 

s  ed 

as  a 

supplement    in   the  manufac 

tu  r  e 

o 

f  t 

r  a  n  s 

it  p 

i  p  e 

and 

glass. 

At    present    the   only  mineral 

res 

ou 

r  c  e 

ex  t 

r  a  c  t 

ed 

i  s 

crushed   granite.      Nello   L.    Teer   Company    located  southwest 
of   Rocky   Mount    on   U.    S.    301    extracts   granite   and  crushes 
it    for   use    in   the    construction   of    concrete   roads.  Vulcan 
Material   Company   also    operates    the    same    type    facility  near 
Wh  i  t  a  ker  s  . 


Nash   County   will  not 
al,    industrial,  com- 
mercial   or   agricultural    development.      Open   pit  mining 
operations   might    deter   development   within   the    i  mm  e  d  i  a  t  e 
vicinity.      However,    it    is   not    thought   that   Nash  County 
has   the   quantity   of   minerals   available   that   would  attract 
a    large  mining   operation,    other   than   quarrying    for  crushed 
aggregate,    and    it    is   thought    that    the    quantity   of  granite 
in   the    county    is   not    large.      Nash   County   represents  the 
nearest    supply    of   granite   to    the    east    coast    and   will  con- 
tinue  to    supply    crushed   granite   as    long   as    the    supply  and 
demand   is  present. 


Limitations    on  Development 

The   geological    formations  of 
impose   any   problems    for  residenti 
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SOILS 


Soil  t 

ype  s 

and 

their    suitability   and  limitation 

s  for 

d  eve  1 o  pment 

are 

one 

of   the  most    important    factors  fo 

r  sound 

deve 1 opment 

,  wh 

ether 

it    be   development    in   the   city  o 

r  in 

the   rural  a 

r  ea  . 

It 

is   not    uncommon   for   a    dwelling  t 

o  be 

built  witho 

ut  c 

on  s  id 

eration   being   given   to    the  fact 

tha  t 

the    soil  mi 

ght 

not  a 

dequately    support    a    septic  tank 

filter 

field.  Soi 

1  th 

at  is 

not    capable   of   handling  septic 

tanks 

usually  bee 

ome 

p  o  1 1  u 

ted   and   discharges   waste    into  th 

e  water 

supply  . 

Septic 

tan 

k  s   a  r 

e   but    one    facility   dependent  on 

the 

soil  condit 

ions 

Foundations    for  homes   and  industri 

es  , 

foundat  ions 

f  or 

road 

construction,    recreation  areas 

and 

agricultura 

1  us 

e  are 

some    of   the    developments    that  s 

hou  1  d 

know  the  so 

il  c 

onditions   before    sound   development  ca 

n  take 

place. 

Map  2 

ind  i 

c  a  t  e  s 

the   various    soil    associations  a 

s  they 

are   found    in  Na 

sh   County.      A   mere   knowledge   of    the  1 

oca- 

tion   of   the    different    soils    is   not    sufficient.  The 
limitations   or    suitability   for   various   developments  must 
be   known.      Table    3    shows   the    different    soil  associations 
and    their    limitations   and    suitability    for  development. 

Soils   are   classified   by   the   U .    S.    Soil  Conservation 
Service   capability   classes.      Four   classes   are   used  to 
describe   the    soils   of  Nash  County,    however,    eight  classes 
exist    but    the    remaining    four   are   very    small    in  percantage 
in  Nash   County.      These   are   as  follows:^ 

Class   I.  Very   good    land   that    can  be  cultivated 

safely   with   ordinary   good    farming  methods. 
Usually    little   or   no    erosion.      Nearly  level 
and    easily   worked.      May   need    some  clear- 
ing,   water   management    or  fertilizing. 


Land  Capability  Inventory  Shows  What  Land  Can  Do,  U .  S. 
Department    of   Agriculture,    SCS,    January,  1950. 
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Class    II.        Good    land    that    can   be   cultivated  safely 

with    easily   applied   conservation  practices 
such   as    contouring,    protective   cover  crops, 
simple   water  management,    rotations  and 
fertilizing.      Moderate    erosion  common. 

Class   III.      Moderately   good    land    that    can   be  culti- 
vated   safely   with    such    intensive  treatments 
as    terracing   and    strip   cropping,  along 
with   measures    like    crop   rotation,  cover 
crops,    fertilizing,    water   management,  etc. 
Usually    subject    to   moderate   to  severe 
erosion. 


Class   IV.        Fairly   good  lan 

d 

that    is   best  su 

i  t  ed  to 

pasture   and  hay 

» 

but   wh  i  ch    can  b 

e  culti- 

vated  occasiona 

1 

lv      —      11  Q  11       1  1  V 
l  y              u  d  u  cx  l  J.  y 

not 

mo  r  e 

than   one   year  i 

n 

six.  Caref 

u  1  e 

r  o  s  i  o  n 

prevention  prac 

t 

ices   mu  s  t  be 

use 

d   when  it 

is  cultivated. 

In   order   that    the   reader  mi 

g 

ht   have   a  be 

tt  er 

under- 

standing   of   Table    3,      a   brief  de 

s 

cription  fol 

lows 

o  f  the 

•  7 
eight    soil  associations. 

Norfolk-Orangeburg-Chesterfield 

This   association   consists  c 

h 

iefly   of  bro 

a  d  , 

smo  o  t  h 

ridges    on   nearly    level    to  slopin 

g 

topography . 

No 

rf  oik 

soil   make   up   about    40    percent,  0 

r 

angeburg  abo 

ut  3 

5  percent 

and   Chesterfield   about    15  percen 

t 

of    the  asso 

c  i  a  t 

ion.  The 

rest    of   the   association   is  made 

u 

p   chiefly  of 

Wag 

r  am , 

Goldsboro   and   Lynchburg  soils. 

About    t h r e e - f o u r t h s    of  this 

association 

is  c 

ultivated 

or    in   pasture,    and   the  remainder 

i  n  wo  o  d  s  .  M 

o  s  t 

of  the 

land,    about    75   percent,    is    in  CI 

a 

ss    II,  about 

15 

percent 

The   description   of    the    soil   associations   was   prepared  by 
the   U.    S.    Department    of   Agriculture,    Soil  Conservation 
Service,    Raleigh,    N.  C. 
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SOIL  INTERPRETATIONS 

TABLE    3  [ 

SOIL  ASSOCIATIONS 

%  IN 
ASSOC. 

LIMITATIONS  FOR 

DWELLINGS  WITH 

RECREATION 

LIGHT 
INDUSTRIES 

( FOOTINGS 
IN  SUBSOIL  ) 

ROADS  AND 
STREETS 

( SUBSOIL 
FOR  BASE ) 

GENERAL 
AGRICULTURE 

SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS 

SEPTIC 
TANK 
FILLER 
FIELDS 

CAMP 
SITES 

PICNIC 
AREAS 

APPLING  -  DURHAM 

(  5  %  OF  COUNTY  ) 

APPLING 

75 

GENTLY    SLOPING    T  0   iLOPINl),  Wt  L  L 
DRAINED  SOILS    WITH  COARSE    SANDY  LOAM 
SURFACES  OVER  FIRM  CLAY  TO  FRIABLE 
SANDY    CLAY    LOAM  SUBSOILS 

DURHAM 

1  5 

GEORGEVILLE  -  HERNDON 

(  6  %  OF    COUNTY  ) 

GEORGEVILLE 

75 

GENTLY    SLOPING    TO    STEEP,  WELL  DRAINED 
SOILS    WITH    SILT    LOAM  TO  SILTY  CLAY 
LOAM  SURFACES    OVER   FIRM  SILTY  CLAY 
OR    CLAY  SUBSOILS. 

HERN  DON 

15 

WAGRAM-  NORFOLK 

[6  %  OF  COUNTY) 

WAGRAM 

70 

NEARLY    LEVEL  TO   SLOPING,  WELL  DRAINED 
SOILS  WITH   SANDY    SURFACES  OVER 
FRIABLE    SANDY    C  LAY    LOAM  SUBSOILS. 

NOR  FOLK 

20 

GEORGEVILLE  -  CECIL 
BRADLEY    no  %  of  count*  > 

GEORGEVI  LLE 

65 



CECIL 

1  5 

GENTLY    SLOPING     TO     STRONGLY  SLOPING, 
WELL   DRAINED    SOILS    WITH  SILT  LOAM 
TO  SANDY  LOAM    SURFACES  OVER  FIRM 
SILTY  CLAY    TO    C LAY  SUBSOILS 

BRADLEY 

10 

NORFOLK  -  ORANGEBURG 
CHESTERFIELD  <  "  %  "  "untyi 

mop  mi  v 

NUn r UL ft 

40 

fi  D  A  hi  r  C  Dlior 
UnAN utDUnu 

NtARLY    LEVEL    TO    5LOPING  ,  WELL 
DRAINED    SOILS    WITH    SANDY  SURFACES 
OVER  FIRM   SANDY    CLAY    LOAM    TO  CLAY 
SUBSOILS. 

C  HFSTFR  FIFI  H 

1  5 

NORFOLK-CRAVEN 

(  1  %    OF   COUNTY  ) 

NORFOLK 

50 

NEARLY    LEVEL    TO   SLOPING,  WELL  TO 
MODERATELY    WELL   DRAINED   SOILS  WITH 
SANDY   LOAM    SURFACES    OVER  FRIABLE 
SANDY    CLAY    TO    CLAY  SUBSOILS. 

CRAVEN 

40 

LYNCHBURG-RAINS 
NORFOLK    < "  %  0F  county ) 

LYNCH  BURG 

4  0 

WT 

WT  ,  FL 

WT 

WT 

WT 

RAINS 

30 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

NEARLY    LEVEL    TO  GENTLY    SLOPING  , 
SOMEWHAT  POOR,  POORLY  a  WELL  DRAINED 
SOILS    WITH    SANDY    SURFACES  OVER 
CLAY     LOAM  SURFACES 

NORFOLK 

20 

BIBB-  WEHADKEE 

BIBB 

70 

WT,  FL 

WT  ,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT  ,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

ROANOKE      (  »  %    OF   COUNTY  ) 

WEHADKEE 

20 

WT  ,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT  ,  FL 

WT,  FL 

NtARLY     LEVEL,  POORLY     DRAINED  SOILS 
ON    FIRST    BOTTOMS    &    LOW  TERRACES, 
SUBJECT     TO    OVERFLOW  . 

ROANOKE 

10 

WT,  FL 

WT  ,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

WT,  FL 

LIMITING  FACTORS 

WT     WATER  TABLE 
FL      FLOOD  HAZARD 


DEGREES   OF  LIMITATIONS 

SLIGHT 


in   Class    III   and    the    remainder   divided   between   Classes  I 
and   IV.      The    soils    in   this   association   are   among   the  best 
in   the    county    for    general    farming   and   also   non-farm  uses. 
They   are   well    suited    for   all    crops   grown    locally,    and  are 
easily   tilled   and   respond   well    to    lime   and  fertilizer. 
They   are    susceptible    to    erosion   and   conservation  practices 


should   be   used    to  effect 

i  ve 

ly  control 

thi 

s  hazard. 

The   major   soils  in 

thi 

s  associati 

o  n 

have  only 

sli 

to   moderate  limitations 

for 

septic  tan 

k  a 

bsorpt  ion 

fie 

foundation   footings  for 

b  u  i 

ldings  and 

for 

road  cons 

t  r  u 

Georgevill e- Bradley-Cecil 


This  ass 

o 

ciation   consists   chiefly    of  fai 

rly  broad 

ridges    of  mod 

e 

rate    slopes    that   break   rather  s 

harply    to  the 

dra  inageway  s . 

The    soils    are   well    drained.  I 

t   ma  k  e  s  up 

about    30  perc 

e 

nt    of    the    county   and   occurs  in 

the  Piedmont 

sect  ion   wh  i c h 

is   mostly    in   the   western   part  o 

C         4-  U  4- 

r    the  county 

f  rom   north    t  o 

south.      Georgevi 1 le    soils  make 

up   about    6  5 

percent,  Brad 

1 

ey   about    15   percent    and   Cecil  a 

bout    10  per- 

cent    of   the  a 

s 

sociation.      The    remainder   of  th 

e  association 

consists  chie 

f 

ly    of   Orange   and   Herndon  soils 

a  nd  wet  soils 

near    st  reams . 

About  ha 

1 

f   of   this    association    is    in  cul 

t  i va  tion  or 

pasture   a  nd  t 

h 

e   remainder    is    in   woods,  About 

40  percent 

of   the  associ 

a 

tion    is    in   Land   Capability  Clas 

s    II,    40  per- 

cent    in  Class 

III,    10   percent    in   Class   IV  and 

10  percent 

in   other  clas 

s 

es.      The   crops   grown    in   this  as 

sociation  are 

commonly  corn 

» 

small    grain,    lespedeza,  tobacc 

o   and  pasture 

Erosion    is  th 

e 

major   hazard   which   can   be  seve 

r  e  . 

Th  e  ma  j  o 

r 

soils    in   this   association  have 

mo  derate 

limitations  f 

o 

r   septic    fields,    foundations  fo 

r  buildings 

and   road  cons 

t 

rue  t  i  on  . 

Bibb-Wehandke 

e 

-Roanoke 

This    association   occurs   on   flat,    wet    areas  adjacent 
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to   or   near   streams   and   the    soils   are   poorly    drained.  It 
makes   up   about    8   percent    of   the    county.      The    largest  areas 
occur   along   Tar   River,    Toisnot    Swamp,    Turkey    Creek,  Stony 
Creek,    Sapony   Creek,    Pig    Basket   Swamp   and   Swift  Creek. 

Bibb    soils   make   up   60   percent,    Wehadkee   20  percent 
and   Roanoke    10   percent    of    the   association.      The  remainder 
of   the    association   consists   of   Congaree,    Chewada,  Augusta 
and  Altavista  soils. 

Over    th r e e- f ou r t h s    of    this   association    is    in  woods, 
with    the    remainder   chiefly    in   pasture.      Very    little    is  in 
cultivation   due   to    severe   problems    of   wetness,  overflow, 
and   difficulty    of    obtaining    suitable   drainage  outlets. 
Most    of   the    association    is    in   Land   Capability   Class  IV. 

The  soils  in  this  association  have  severe  limitations 
for  septic  fields  and  other  urban  uses  due  chiefly  to  high 
water   table   and  flooding. 

Appl ing-Durham 

This    association   consists    chiefly   of   very   broad,  smooth 
ridges    on   gentle    to   moderate    slopes   with   well    drained  soils. 
It   makes   up   about    5   percent    of    the    county,    and  practically 
all    of   the   association    is    located    in   the  western   part  of 
the    county,    beginning    in   the   vicinity   of   Castalia   and  ex- 
tending   southward    to    the   vicinity   of   Peachtree  Church. 

Appling    soils   make   up   about    75   percent    and  Durham 
about    15   percent    of   the   association.      The   remainder   of  this 
association    is   made   up   chiefly   of  Vance,    Cecil,  Louisburg 
and   wet    soils    near    small  streams. 

About    three-fourths    of    this   association    is  cultivated 
or    in   pasture   and    the    remainder    is    in   woods.      Most    of  the 
area,    about    75   percent,    is    in   Land   Capability   Class  II, 
about    15   percent    in   Class   III,    and   the   remaining    10  percent 
in   other   classes.      The    soils    in   this   association   are  used 
for   the   production   of   tobacco,    corn,    cotton,  soybeans, 
lespedeza,    small   grain  and   pasture.      They   are  especially 
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Lynchburg-Rains-Norfolk 


This   association    is   nearly    level    to   gently  sloping 
with    somewhat    poorly,    poorly   drained   and   well  drained 
soils.      It  makes    up   about    12   percent    of    the    county.  The 
largest    areas    occur    from  Gold   Rock   to   Pittman's    Store,  and 
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use 

of   open   ditch    and   tile  drai 
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ge 

pe 

r  c  e  n  t  of 

the 

area    is    being    cultivated  an 

d  produces 

goo 
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yields  of 

ado 

pted   crops    such   as    corn  and 

beans . 

The   major    soils  (Lynchburg 

)    have  seve 

r  e 

limitations 

for 

septic    fields   and  moderate 

1 imitat  ions 

for 

most  other 

non-farm  uses.      Rains    soils   have    severe    limitations  for 
all   urban   uses,    while   Norfolk    soils   have   only  slight 
1 imit  a  t  i  on  s . 


Georgevi  lle-Herndon 

This   association   consists    chiefly   of    fairly  narrow 
ridges    of   moderate    slopes    that    break   rather    sharply   to  the 
d r a i na g e way s .      This    association   has   well    drained  soils. 
It   makes   up   about    six    percent    of   the    county   and   occurs  in 
the   northwestern   part    of   the   county.      The    soils    in  this 
association  are    similar   to   the   G e o r g e v i 1 1 e-B r a d 1 ey- C e c i 1 
association,   but   the   average   slope    is  much    steeper   and  the 
percentage   of   area    in    forest    is   much  higher. 

Georgevi lie   makes   up   about    75   percent   and  Herndon 
makes   up   about    15   percent    of   the   association.      The  remainder 
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of    the   association    is   made   up   chiefly   of   Cecil,  Orange 
and  Appling  soils. 

Only   about    one-tenth   of    this   association    is  in 
cultivation   or   pasture   and    the   remainder    is    in  woods. 
About    40   percent    of    the   association   is    in   Land  Capability 
Class    III,    40   percent    in   Class   IV   and    the   remainder  about 
equally   divided   between   Classes   II,    VI    and   VII.      The  soils 
in   this   association   are    fair    for    corn,    small  grain, 
lespedeza,    tobacco   and   pasture,    but   because   of   the  topo- 
graphy,   only   a    small   percent    of    the   area    is   used  for 
cultivatable  crops. 

The  major    soils    in   this   association   have  moderate 
limitations    for    septic    fields,    foundations    for  buildings 
and    road    construction.      The   steep    slopes    in   this  associa- 
tion will   have    severe    limitations    for  most  uses. 


Norfolk-Craven 
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Norfolk   soils   make   up   about    50   percent   and  Craven 
about    40    percent    of   the   association.      The   remainder   of  the 
association   is   made   up   chiefly   of   Dunbar,    Lynchburg  and 
Coxville  soils. 

About    t h r e e- f o u r th s    of    this    association    is  cultivated 
or    in   pasture,    and   the   remainder    in  woods.      About    70  per- 
cent   is    in   Class    II,    about   20   percent    is    in   Class   III  and 
the   remainder    in   Classes   I   and   IV.      The    soils    in  this 
association  are  well    to   fairly  well    suited   for  locally 
grown   crops.      The   Craven   soils    in   this   association  are 
very    susceptible   to    erosion   and   adequate  conservation 
practices    should   be   used   to    effectively   control    this  hazar 
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The   Norfolk   soils    in   this    association   have  slight 
limitations    for   urban   uses,    such   as    septic    tank  absorption 
fields,    foundations   for   buildings   and    roads.      Craven  soil 
has    severe    limitations    for    septic   tank   absorption,  fields 
and   roads,    and  moderate    limitations    for   foundations  for 
buildings. 

It    can   be    seen   by    the   previous   descriptions    that  the 
different    soils    impose    different    capabilities   and  limita- 
tions  on   the  various   developments   of   the   county.  There- 
fore,   each   potential   development   will   be   discussed   as  to 
its   capability   or    limitation   for  development. 
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SOIL  LIMITATIONS 


Residential 

Soil    limitations    that   would   hinder   residential  de- 
velopment  are    scattered   throughout    the    entire  county. 
Table        and   the    soil    descriptions   have    shown   that  Chester- 
field,   Georgeville,    and  Appling    soils    (32.5    of    the  county 
total)    have   moderate    limitations    for   residential  develop- 
ment  with    septic   tank   filter   fields.      Soils   with  severe 
limitations    are   Bibb,    Rains,    Lynchburg   and   Craven  (14.4% 
of   the   county    total).      Moderate    limitations   does   not  mean 
that    residential    development    cannot    exist,    but    rather  it 
means    that    residential   development    should   occur   at   a  very 
low  density.      Subdivision   development   would   not   be  recom- 
mended  unless    the    lots   were    large   enough    to    support  septic 
tank   filter    fields.      Lots   of   a   minimum   size   of   one   to  two 
acres   would   not,    in   most    instances,    impose   hazards  for 
residential    development.      With   public    sewerage    systems,  few 
limitations    exist    in   the   county,,      Lynchburg    soils  impose 
only  moderate    limitations   to    development   with  public 
systems   while    Bibb,    Rains,    and    Craven    impose    severe  limita- 
tions^ 


Industrial;    Commercial    and  Transportation 

Soil    characteristics    for    industrial,    co  mm  ercial  and 
transportation   development    are   all    directly   related   to  one 
another.      Foundations    for   the  above   developments   are  found 
in   the    subsoils,    therefore,    high   water   tables   and  flood 
hazards   would   be   the    limiting    factors    for  development. 
Soils    imposing  water   problems   are   Bibb,    Wehadkee,  Roanoke, 
Lynchburg,    and   Rains,    but    the    total   area   made   up   of  these 
soils    is    only   about    17    percent    of    the    county   total,  which 
does   not    really    impose   a   problem   to    location,    because  the 
larger   portion   of    the    17    percent    is    located   adjacent  creeks 
and    in    swampy  areas. 
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Recreat  ion 

Soils    adaptable    for   recreational    purposes    are  numerous 
in   the    county    although    certain   recreational    activities  must 
be   withheld   from   certain   type    soils.      Erosion,    steep  topo- 
graphy  and   high   water   tables    or    flooding   hazards  represent 
the    limitations.      In   general,    all    the    soils    in  Nash  County 
have    some   of    the    previously   mentioned    limitations.      It  is 
not    feasible   to   build   a    recreation   center    in   a  floodplain 


but    this    floodplain   could    be   used   very  effectively 

f  o 

r 

picnicking   and   open   playfields.      Erosion   prone  soi 

Is 

should 

not   be   used   for   ballfields    or   for    sports   where  lar 

ge 

clear- 

ed   areas   are   needed   but    these    soils    covered   by   na t 

u  r  a 

1 

vegetation   could   be   used    for    camping    purposes.  Th 

ere 

fore, 

it    should   be   noted   that    practically   all    type  soils 

CO 

uld 

be   used   for   certain    recreational  facilities. 

Agricultural   and  Forestry 

Few   limitations   are   noted    for   agricultural  or 

f  o 

r  e  s  t  r  y 

development.      Bibb-Wehadkee-Roanoke    soils    do  present 

limitations    to   the   agricultural    development    due  to 

th 

e 

fact    that    these    soils    are   very   wet,    poorly  drained 

an 

d 

susceptible    to    flooding.      There   are   no  limitations 

n  o 

ted 

to   hinder    forestry   development    in   any    of    the  soil 

ass 

o  c  i  a  - 

t  i  on  s  . 

The  major    limiting   factor    in   the  development 

of 

agricultural   use    is    that    a   number   of    the    soils  in 

the 

county   are    susceptible    to    erosion.      It    should   be  noted 
that    through    effective    erosion   and    conservation  practices 
this    problem  can   effectively   be  controlled. 
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GROUND   AND   SURFACE  WATER 


Ground  Water 

"The   principal    source   of   ground   water    in   this  area 
is    from   precipitation   as    rain   or    snow.      The   average  yearly 
precipitation   is   about    45^   inches.      Stream  flow  carries 
off   about    one-third   of   this   as   direct    runoff,    another  one- 
third    is    lost    by    evaporation   and   by   transpiration  through 
vegetation  before   reaching   the  water    table,    and   the  re- 
maining   one-third   reaches   the  water    table,    so   that  re- 
charge   to   ground  water    from  precipitation    is    roughly  about 
15    inches    per   year.      Although   the   ground   water  level 
fluctuates   considerably,    the   amount    of   water   held  in 
storage    changes   very    little   when   considered    for   a  period 
of  years    so    that   average   annual    recharge   to   the  ground 
water    is    approximately    equalled   by   the   average  annual 
discharge   of   ground   water.      Ground   water    is  discharged 
through    springs,    seeps    and   wells,    and    by    evaporation  and 
transpiration.      Most    of   the   water   discharged   by   the  springs 
and    seeps    enters    the   streams   and   maintains    their  flow 
during   periods   of   no  rainfall. 

A    large   quantity   of   water   occurs   below  the    surface  in 
the   openings    or    interstices    in   the    rocks.      The  interstices 
range    in    size    from   the   minute   pores    in   clays   to  large 
tunnels   and    caverns    in    lavas   and  limestone. 

There   are   a    considerable   number    of   drilled   wells  in 
the   county,    although  most   of   the   domestic  wells   are  dug, 
bored   or   driven.     Most   of   the    shallow  domestic  wells  yield 
water   from  the   terrace    formation   or   from  decayed   and  dis- 
integrated  rock   in   the   upper   part   of   the   crystalline  bed- 
rock.     Most    drilled   wells    obtain   their    supplies    from  the 
crystalline   rocks,    with   a    few  wells    obtaining  supplies 
from   the   Yorktown   formation.      Wells    in   the   western  two- 
thirds   of   Nash   County   yield   moderate   supplies   while  wells 
drilled    in   the    granite   belt    in   the   eastern   third   of  the 
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county    show   considerable   variation    in   yield,,      Yields  from 
0    to    45   gallons   a   minute   are    reported.      It    appears  that 
wells   drilled    in   the   granite   along   the   western   margin  of 
the   granite   belt   are   considerably   better   than  wells  drill- 
ed   farther    from   the   contact    of    the    two    formations.  The 
average   yield   of    five   wells    in   the   granite    near   the  con- 
tact   is   about    16   gallons   per  minute  while   the   average  yield 

of    18   wells,    two   or  more   miles    from  the   contact,    is  about 

g 

9   gallons   a  minute." 

All   municipal   water    systems    in   the   county  with  the 

exception   of   Rocky  Mount,    obtain   their    supplies  from 

ground   water    sources.      The    following    is   a    listing   of  the 

9 

municipal   water   supplies   and    their    service  capacity. 
Bailey      (Population  795) 

Ownership:  Municipal.  Total  population  supplied,  about  500 
Source:      Two   wells    (Nos.    1,2).      The   yields   are  reported 

to   be   80   and    30  gpm. 
Treatment:      Addition   of   Calgon   for    corrosion   control,  and 
chlorination. 

Finished   water    storage:      1    elevated   tank,    100,000  gallons. 


Depth  (feet) 
Diameter  (inches) 
Date  Drilled 


Well  1 
250 
6 

1923 


Well  2 
155 
8 

1953 


8 


Ground  Water  In  the  Halifax  Area,  North  Carolina,  M.  J. 
Mundorf,  1946,  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment,   pps.    9,  48. 

Chemical   and   Physical   Character    of   Municipal  Water  Supplies 
in  North   Carolina,    Bulletin   2,    Supplement    3,    1965,    N.  C, 
Department   of  Water   Resources,    pps.    5,    27,    30,    40,  46. 
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Batt  leboro    (Population  364) 

Ownership:      Municipal;    also    supplies    suburban  districts. 

Total    population    supplied,    about  400. 
Source:      1   well    (No.    2).      The   yield    is    reported   to   be  100 
gpm . 

Auxiliary    supply:      1   well    (No.    1).      The   yield  is 
reported   to   be   32  gpm. 
Treatment:  None. 

Raw  water    storage:      1    elevated   tank   75,000  gallons. 


Depth  (feet) 
Diameter  (inches) 
Date  Drilled 
Percent    of  Supply 


Well  2 
440 
6 

1962 
100 


Well    1  (Auxiliary) 
280 
6 

1941 


Midd  lesex    (Population  588) 

Ownership:      Municipal.      Total   population    supplied,  about 
47  1  . 

Source:      Two  wells    (Nos.    1,2).      The  yields   are   reported  a! 

150   and   70  gpm. 
Treatment:      Well    1:      Ch 1  or ina t ion ,    addition   of    Calgon  for 

corrosion  control. 
Finished  water    storage:      1    elevated   tank,    30,000  gallons. 


Well    1  Well  2 

Depth    (feet)                                 105  86 

Diameter    (inches)                            8  6 

Date   Drilled                                1907  1907 

Percent    of   Supply                         50  50 
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Na  shvi lie    (Population    1  423  ) 

Ownership:      Municipal.      Also    supplies    suburban  districts. 

Total    population   supplied,    about  1,825. 
Source:      Three   wells    (Nos.    1,2,4).      The   yields   are  report 

ed   to   be    50,    250   and    250  gpm. 
Treatment:  None. 

Raw  water    storage:      1    elevated    tank,    60,000   gallons;  1 

reservoir,    110,000  gallons. 

Wei  1    1  Well    2  Well  4 

Depth    (feet)                     300  250  305 

Diameter    (inches)              8  8  6 

Date   Drilled                  1915  1934  1934 

Spring   Hope    (Population  1,336) 

Ownership:      Municipal.      Total    population    supplied,  about 
1,553. 

Source:      Four   wells    (Nos.    1-4).      The   yields    are  reported 

to   be    120,    75,    35   and    132  gpm. 
Treatment:  None. 

Raw  water    storage:      2    elevated   tanks,    100,000   and  200,000 

gallons. 

Well    1  Well    2  Well    3  Well  4 

Depth    (feet)  600  187  505  305 

Diameter    (inches)  8  6  6  8 

Date   Drilled  1920  1918  1948  1963 

Percent    of   Supply        66 

Whitakers    (Population  1,004) 

Ownership:      Municipal.      Total    population    supplied,  about 
1,004. 

Source:      One  well.      The   yield    is    reported    to   be    270  gpm. 
Treatment:  None. 
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Raw  water    storage:      1    elevated   tank,    75,000  gallons. 


Well  1 

Depth  (feet)  230 
Diameter  (inches)  6 
Date  Drilled  1956 
Percent    of   Supply  100 

Ground   Water   and   Development  Potential 

In   1960,    the    latest   year    for   which   published  figures 
are   available,    ground  water   sources    furnished   30  million 
gallons   per   day    (MGD)    for   public   water    systems,    100  MGD 
for   rural   use,    35  MGD    for    industrial   use,    and    5  MGD  for 
irrigation    in  North   Carolina.      This    is    less    than   5  percent 
of   our   total    usage    even   though   ground   water    supplies  are 
far   greater    in   total    than   surface   water.  ^ 

The    same    is   probably   true    for  Nash   County.  The 
quantity    of   water   available    in   ground   water    supplies  is 
sufficient    for   residential,    co  mm  ercial    or  industrial 
development.      However,    industrial    development    needing  more 
than   200,000   gallons   per   day    should   be    studied  thoroughly 
before   developing.      It    is    not    likely   that   a   well  could 
supply    this   type    industry.      It    is    reco  mm  ended   that  at 
such   time   as   an    industry    locates   and   uses   ground  water 
as    its    supply,    that    two   wells   be   drilled.      The    second  well 
would   be   used   for   peak   flow  periods   to   help    eliminate  the 
strain   placed   on   one  well.      It    is    also   recommended  that 
the   wells   be   cleaned   at    least    once   per  year. 

Another    limitation   to   ground   water    is    the  quality 
(chemical    and   physical    specifications)    of   water.      In  1946 


^Harry   Peek,    Division   of  Ground  Water,    N.    C.  Department 
of  Water   and  Air  Resources. 
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the   U.    S.    Public   Health   Service    established   chemical  and 


physical  specifications 

for 

d  r  i  nk  i  n 

g  water 

and  t 

he   Am e 

r  i  c  an 

Water  Works  Association 

and 

mo  s  t   mun  i  c  ipa 1 

i  t  i  e  s 

also 

adopted   these  specifications 

.      T  h  e  s 

e   are  a 

s    f  o  1  1 

1  1 

o  ws  : 

"Iron   and  Manganese  together 

—  no 

greater 

than 

0  .  3 

ppm* 

Mangnes  ium 

no 

greater 

than 

125.0 

ppm 

Chloride 

no 

greater 

than 

2  50  .0 

ppm 

Sulfate 

no 

greater 

than 

2  50.0 

ppm 

Fluoride 

no 

greater 

than 

1  .  5 

ppm 

Lead 

no 

greater 

than 

.  1 

ppm 

Color 

no 

greater 

than 

20  .  0 

ppm 

Tota  1  solids 

no 

greater 

than 

500  .  0 

—  ~  ™  * 
ppm-  - 

*Parts    per  million. 
**1,000    ppm   permitted    if    other  water    is    not  available. 

Water  containing  less  than  1,000  ppm  of  dissolved 
solids  generally  is  satisfactory  for  most  domestic  and 
industrial    uses.      However,    excessive    iron    content    or  hard- 


ness  may   cause  diff 

iculty    in    some  uses. 

Wat 

er 

s    c  o  nt  a  i 

ning 

more   than    1,000  ppm 

of   dissolved  solids 

are 

1  i 

ke  ly  to 

in- 

elude    certain  const 

ituents    that   make   them  un 

s  u 

i  tab  1  e  f 

or 

domestic    or  industr 

i  a  1  uses. 

I n  f  o rma  t  i  on  on 

hardness    of   water  is 

of 

gr 

eat  impo 

r- 

tance.      In  domestic 

use   hardness    is  reco 

gniz 

ed 

by  the 

difficulty    in  obtai 

ning   a    lather  without 

an 

ex 

c  e  s  s  i ve 

con- 

sumption   of    soap;  t 

he    insoluable,  sticky 

cur 

d 

that  res 

u  1 1  s 

in  washing  processe 

s   using    soap,    and  the 

sea 

le 

f  o  rm  e  d 

i  n 

vessels    in  which  th 

e  water   is   boiled.  Indus 

t  r 

y  gives 

much 

attention   to  hardne 

ss    in  water  supplies 

beca 

u  s 

e    it  aff 

ect  s 

N.    C.    Department   of  Water  Resources. 
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manufacturing   processes   and   the    finished   product.  Furthe 
more,    the    scale   deposits    in   hot    water   pipes,    hot  water 
heaters,    and    steam  boilers   results    in    economic    loss  throu 
loss   of   heat    transfer,    increased    fuel    consumption,  and 
breakdown   of    equipment.      Calcium   and   magnesium  are  the 
principal    causes    of   hardness.      Other   constituents    such  as 
iron,    manganese,    aluminum,    sodium,    strontium,    and  free 
acid   also   cause   hardness   but    generally   they   are   not  pres- 
ent   in    sufficient    quantities,    to   have   an  appreciable 
effect    on   the    hardness.     Water   having   a   hardness   of  less 
than   60   ppm   is   usually    rated   as    soft    and    is    suitable  for 
most    purposes.      Hardness    ranging   between   60   and    120  ppm 
may   be   considered   moderate,    but    it    does   not  seriously 
interfere  with   the   use   of   water    except    in   high  pressure 
steam  boilers   and    in    some    industrial   processes.  Water 
having   a   hardness    ranging    from   121    to    200   ppm   is  hard, 
and    laundries   and    some    industries  may   profitably  soften 
the    supply.      Water   having   a   hardness   greater   than  200 
ppm   is   usually    softened   before   being  used. 

Iron   and   manganese    in   excess    of   0.3    ppm  are  ob- 
jectionable   for    several    reasons.      Excessive   amounts  of 
iron  and   manganese   cause    reddish-brown   stains    on  white 
porcelain   or   enamelware,    on    fixtures,    and    on   clothing  or 
other    fabrics.      These   two   constituents    in  excessive 
amounts,    interfere   with   dyeing,    tanning,    paper  manufactur 
ing,    and   the  manufacture   of   photographic    film   and  many 
other  products. 

Color,    in  water   analysis,    refers    to   the  appearance 
of   water   that    is    free   of    suspended   material.  Generally 
waters   are    colored   by   organic  matter    leached    from  plants, 
tree   roots,    and   organic    components   of    soils.  Highly 
colored   water   may    foam   in   boilers   and    can    stain  processed 
products.      It    is  more   difficult    to   remove    iron   and  to 
soften   the   water   with   hot   phosphate    solutions    in  highly 
colored   waters    than    in   clear  water.      Also,    color   is  ob- 
jectionable   in   public  water    supplies    for   esthetic  reasons 
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The    limitations    that    exists    in  Nash   County    is  that 
excess    iron   is    found    in   the   majority   of    the   wells  and 
some   of   the   waters    tend    to   be   hard.      Actually  these 
limitations   are    severe    in   many    cases,    but    treatment  can 
usually    be   applied   at    an   economical  cost. 


In  Nash   County   as   previously  stated 

» 

indust  rial 

supplies    can   be    found    in   the   ground  wate 

r 

but   they  are 

limited    to    less   than   200,000   gallon  per 

d 

ay,    and  munici- 

palities   will    normally    furnish   water  to 

t 

he    industry  if 

it    is    located   within   a    feasible  distance 

• 

Therefore  , 

water    supplies   present    no  major  problems 

to  industry. 

Ground  water    is   available    for  residentia 

1 

uses    in  all 

areas    of   the   county.      All   water   users  can 

normally  obtain 

an   adequate   amount    of   water   although  the 

depth   of   a  well 

may   vary    from   100    to   600  feet. 

Surface  Water 

Nash   County's    surface   water    is  repr 

e 

sent  ed   by  the 

Tar   River   and    several    creeks    that  eventu 

a 

1 ly    f 1 ow  into 

the   Tar.      Pollution   of   our   rivers    and  st 

r 

earn s   has   ma d e 

the   public   usage   of    these   waters    less  po 

P 

u  1  ar    t  oday  . 

State   and   Federal    laws    regulating  pollut 

i 

on    arp    ni*p  s  pr  t  1  v 

trying    to   cope   with    the   problem.  Other 

f 

actors  limiting 

the   use   of    surface  water   are   the  rising 

c 

n  ^  f~     in     f  h  p 

treatment    of    surface  water   and  periodic 

d 

TotipVit    which    tp  — 

duces    surface    stream  flow. 

Surface  Water  Polluters 

Surface  water    is   more   apt    to  become 

polluted  than 

ground   water.      Many  municipalities,  indu 

s 

tries   and  various 

commercial    operations    can   easily  pollute 

a    river  or 

stream  by   dumping   waste    into    it.  North 

C 

arolina    law  re- 

quires   all   water   polluters    to  make  appli 

c 

ation    for  a 

temporary   permit    to   continue   dumping  was 

t 

e    into  streams 
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and  sets  up  a  time  table  for  the  conversion  to  treatment 
o  f   wa  s  t  e  . 

The    following  municipalities    dispense   treated  waste 
into   nearby  streams. 


-   Spring   Hope  - 

-   Discharges  its 

wa  s  t  e 

f  r  om 

its 

s  e 

con- 

da  ry   type  wa  s  t 

e    f  a  c  i 

1  i  ty  i 

nt  o 

H  endr icks  Cree 

k ,    a  t 

r  ib  ut  a 

r  y  t 

o 

S  aphony  Creek. 

No  p 

o 1 1 ut  i 

on . 

-   Nashville  - 

Discharges  its 

wa  s  t  e 

from 

its 

s  e 

c  o  n- 

dary   type  wast 

e   f  a  c  i 

1  i  t  y  i 

n  t  o 

St 

o  ny 

Creek.      No  pol 

1 ut  i on 

-   Middlesex  - 

Has   a   p  r  ima  ry 

type  s 

ewa  g  e 

f  a  c  i 

li 

ty 

that    is  inadeq 

ua  t  e  a 

nd  pre 

sent 

s 

a 

pollution  problem. 

-  Bailey   -  Has   a    secondary   type    facility   and  does 

not    present   a    pollution  problem. 

-  Rocky  Mount   -   Has    recently   completed   an   addition  to 

its    system.      There    is   no  problem 
with   pollution    from   this  system 
which   discharges    its   waste    into  the 
Tar  River. 

-  Battleboro   -     Has    a   primary    type    facility   and  dis- 

charges   its   waste    into  White  Oak 
Swamp.      Presently,    the    system   is  in- 
adequate  but    a    federal   grant  has 
been   obtained   to   update   the  system. 

-  Whitakers   -        Has   a    secondary   type    sewage  system. 

Presently,    the    system   is   being  ren- 
ovated   so   that    pollution   will    not  be 
a   pr  ob 1  em . 

Only   one   municipality    in  Nash   County   presently  ob- 
tains   its   water    supply    from   surface   waters.      Rocky  Mount, 
it    is    estimated,    presently   withdraws   8.5  million  gallons 
of   water   per   day    from   the   Tar   River.      Rivers   and  streams 
are   classified   by    the   State   Stream  Sanitation  Committee. 
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The   classifications   are   based   upon   existing    or  con- 
templated  best   usage    of    the   various   waters   and  segments 
of    the  waters    in   the   basin   as   determined    through  studies 
made   and   public   hearings   held   within   the  area. 

The    following    is    a    brief    explanation   of    the  classi- 
fications  given   to    fresh   waters   by   the   State  Stream 
Sanitation  Committee. 

Class  A-I      -   Suitable   as   a    source   of   water  supply 
for   drinking,    culinary,    or    food  pro- 
cessing  purposes   after    treatment  by 
approved   disinfection   only,    and  any 
other   usage   requiring   waters    of  lower 
qua  1  ity  . 

Class  A-II   -   Suitable   as   a    source    of   water  supply 
for   drinking,    culinary,    or    food  pro- 
cessing  purposes   after   approved  treat- 
ment   equal    to    coagulation,  sedimentation, 
filtration,    and   disinfection,    etc.,  and 


other   usage  requir 

qua  1 i  t  y . 

Class 

B 

-   Suitable    for  outdo 

other   usage  requir 

quality  . 

Class 

C 

-   Suitable    for  fishi 

gation,    and   any  ot 

waters   of    lower  qu 

Class 

D 

-   Suitable   for  agric 

trial    cooling  and 

treatment    by   the  u 

ed   under   each  part 

fish  pro 

pa- 

age requi 

ring 

and  for 

indus- 

s   water  a 

f  t  er 

may   be  r 

equir- 

c  ircumst 

ance. 

provide 

Ro  cky 

supp 1 y  a 

p  o  pu 1  a- 

tion   equivalent    of   approximately    250,000.      All  streams, 
branches   and   water   channels    in   the   general   vicinity    of  the 
reservoir   area   have  been   reclassified   to  A-II.  Water 
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usage  on  the  portion  of  Saph 
the  reservoir  area  and  that 
mouth  of  Saphony  Creek  to  th 
fishing.  The  remaining  port 
also  be  restricted,  but  addi 
be   all  owed . 


ony 

Creek 

that  lies 

within 

p  o  r 

t  i on  of 

the  Tar 

from  the 

e  d 

am  will 

be   r  e  s  t  r 

i  ct  ed  to 

ion 

of  the 

reservoi 

r  will 

t  io 

na 1   wa  t 

er  activi 

ties  will 

Surface  Water  Potential 

The   only   body   of   water   at   present    that    could  and 
does    furnish   water    for   municipal    purposes    is   the  Tar 
River.      Not    only    is    this   body    of   water   a    source   of  munici- 
pal  water   but    the   proposed   reservoir   has   almost  unlimited 
potentia  Is  . 

The   reservoir   will    surely    encourage  residential 
growth   within   the   general   vicinity.      It    is    thought  that 
the   area    from  Rocky   Mount    to   the   dam   area   will  experience 
immediate   growth.      The   reservoir   could    furnish   the  county 
with   tremendous    recreational    potentials.      It    can  conceivab 
be   anticipated   that   picnic   grounds,    boating  facilities, 
swimming   areas,    camping   grounds,    golf    course   and  marina 
facilities   along   with   residential    development   will  locate 
around   the   reservoir.      Although   the  waters    from  the 
reservoir   will    furnish   Rocky  Mount,    these    facilities  can 
be   placed    in    such   a   manner   that    they   will    not    pollute  the 
res  er  vo  i  r  . 

Commercial    and    industrial   areas   are   anticipated  for 
the   western   end   of    the    reservoir.     With   the    location  of 
Interstate   95,    motel   and    industrial    sites   are  possible. 
However,    industrial    prospects    that    discharge   waste  of 
pollution   potential    should   not    and   will    not    be   allowed  in 
these  areas. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Several   modes    of    transportation   presently    exist  in 
Nash   County.      These   are   rail,    truck,    bus,    and   air.  As 
previously    stated,    the  major    transportation   center  in 
Nash    is   Rocky   Mount.      Not    only    is   Nash   County   a  crossroads 
for   travel   within   the   State   but    it    is    centrally  located 
on   the    east    coast    for    interstate  travel. 

With   the   presence    of    the    several   modes   of  trans- 
portation   in  Nash   County,    the   growth    of    industry  dependent 
on   efficient    transportation    should    flourish.  Industry 
in   turn   will    enhance   the   growth   of    residential  develop- 
ment.     From   this,    new   businesses   will    develop   to    serve  the 
people   and    the   general    economy   will    flourish.      Nash  is 
fortunate   that    it   has    the   type    of    roads,    rail,  trucking 
and   air    facilities,    either   built    or    in   the   process  of 
construction,    that   will    influence   growth    for   the  entire 
county . 

Rail    freight    is   becoming   more    economical    today  due 
to   bulk   rates    and    "piggy   back"    service.      The  Seaboard 
has    "piggy  back"    services    in   the  Nash   County   area.  The 
close    location   of   the   railroad    east    of   U .    S.    301,  has 
prompted   the    location   of    several    industries    in   the  past 
and    it    is   anticipated   that    these   areas   adjacent    the  rail- 
road  and   U .    S.    301    and   the   building    of   Interstate   95  will 
prompt   more   development    of    industry    in  Nash  County. 

Nash   County    is    fortunate    in   another   aspect  pertaining 
to   transportation.      Being    the   crossroad    of   north-south  s 
east-west    travel,    the   tourist    trade   also    influences  the 
economy   of   the   area.      Some    864  motel   and   hotel    rooms  are 
available   for   the   traveling   public.      The   potentials  for 
additional    tourist    related    facilities    is    anticipated  to 
be   excellent,    due   to   the   fact    that    Interstate   95   will  be 
the  major   north-south   route    for   the   eastern    section   of  the 
United   States,    linking   Maine   with  Florida. 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Electric  Power 

In   today's   modern   era,    it    is    fairly   uncommon   to  find 
inhabited   areas    that    are   not    served   by    electricity.  In 


Nash   County   the   entire   county    is    served   with  electricity. 


Carol ina 

Power 

and  Light 

Company    serves  approx 

ima  t 

e  - 

ly    70  percent 

of  the 

county , 

however,    Rocky  Mount  p 

ur  ch 

a  s  e  s 

its   power  at 

who  1 e  s a 

1  e  rates 

and   redistributes  the 

powe 

r 

within   the  municipal 

ity   and  a 

portion   of   the  county 

sou 

th 

of   the  city. 

Virgin 

ia  Electr 

ic   and   Power   Company  s 

erve 

s 

the    r ema ining 

thirty 

percent , 

located    in   the  northe 

a  s  t  e 

r  n 

sector   of  the 

county 

Electr 

ical    power    is  readily 

a  va  i 

1- 

able   to    any   type    development    in   the  county. 
Telephone 

Telephone  service  for  the  county  in  its  entirety  is 
provided  by  Carolina  Telephone  Company.  The  majority  of 
the    county    is    served    except    for   a    few   remote  areas. 

Requests    for   telephone    service   are    carried   out  as 
soon   as   possible.      The    cost    for    installation    is  the 
responsibility   of   the    telephone   company   although,    if  an 
individual    is    located    in   a   remote   area   off   the   main  line, 
the   cost    is    shared   by   the    telephone   company   and  the 
person  involved. 

Carolina    Telephone    is    installing    all    lines  underground. 
This   not    only   cuts   down   on   damage   caused   by   natural  occur- 
rences  and   man-made   occurrences    (poles   damaged   by  automobiles) 
but    it    does   not   mar   the    landscape   with   unsightly   poles  and 
lines. 

Future  plans  for  the  telephone  company  include  com- 
plete   service    for   the  county. 

Natural  Gas 

Natural    gas    is    limited   to   the  Rocky  Mount    area    in  Nash 
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County.      This    system   is    owned   by    the   city  and  serves 

Rocky  Mount    and    the    industrial    complex    to  the   north  of 

the  city.  Expansion  of  the  facility  will  be  at  such  time 
as    it    is    economically  feasible. 
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FORESTRY 


In  North   Carolina    approximately   20   million   acres  are 
classified   as    commercial    forest    land.      In  Nash   County  ap- 
proximately   180,000   acres   or    50.9   percent    of   the  total 
land   area    is    in   forest    land.      This    represents  some 

970,700,000   board    feet    of    sawtimber   and   3,490,000  cords 
,    1 2 

of   growing  stock. 

Nash   County's    forest    potential    is   practically  un- 
limited.     Forestry    is   directly   related   to   agriculture,  as 
an   additional    income   factor   and   to   the    sawmill    and  wood 
related  industries. 

Forestry    is   not    a    tremendously    important   product  in 

the    county   at    present.      In   1963,    the    cut    of   growing  stock 

and    sawtimber   was   8.4  million   cubic    feet    and   24.9  million 

board    feet    respectively.      The   actual    cut    of   growing  stock 

was   approximately   65,600    cords   as   opposed    to   the  3,490,000 

cords   that    is    estimated   to   be   growing    in   the   county.  Net 

annual   growth    of   growing    stock   for   all    species   was  9.3 

million   cubic    feet   and    for   all    species   of    sawtimber  29.1 

1  3 

million   board    feet.  Therefore,    the   amount    of   cut  timber 

does   not    surpass   the   annual    growth   of  timber. 

In   order   that    a    farmer   can   make   an    income   off   of  his 

timber,    he  must    exercise    sound   management    practices.  The 

most    important    rule    is   to    establish   a    fully    stocked  stand 

of   desirable    trees   on   the  land. 

The    following  was    extracted    from  an   article   by  Don 

Glissom,    Nash   Soil    Service,    entitled   Desirable   Timber  Can 

Mean  Additional    Income   to   Farmers . 

"The    annual    income   from  woodland    in  Nash   County  ranges 
from   less   than    $1  ,00   per   acre    to   a   high   of  approximate- 
ly  $40.00   per  acre.      Cutover  woodland,    growing  hardwood 


North  Carolina  Timber,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
1966,    p.  45. 

Ibid.,    p.    46,  47. 
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brush   will    produce   about    one-half   cord    of  pulpwood 


annually  which    is   worth   about    $2.00  p 

e  r  c 

o  r d    s  t  ump 

a 

ge 

Most    of    the   hardwoods    that    come  back 

a  f  t  e 

r    t  i  mb  e  r 

i 

s 

cut    do   not    grow   into   desirable  hardwo 

od  t 

imb  er.  A 

fully    stocked   and  well   managed  stand 

of  1 

oblolly  p 

i 

ne 

ranging    from    10-15    inches    in  diameter 

wi  1 

1  produce 

over    1,000   board    feet    of    timber  annua 

lly 

on  most  o 

f 

cue    soils    in   i\  a  Su    u  o  un  l  y  .       i  luioer  now 

s  e  1 

ib    i o  r    a  p 

proximately    $40.00   per    1,000   board  fe 

e  t  s 

t  u  m  p  a  g  e 

price. 

On  most    of    the    soils    in  Nash  County, 

lobl 

oily  pine 

is   the   most   desirable   tree    to  grow. 

Ex  c  e 

ptions  ar 

e 

low  wet    areas   where   hardwoods   may  be 

mo  r  e 

desirabl 
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In   the    remaining   areas   of   the    county    possible  rec- 
reational   developments    for   farmers   would   be   hunting  and 
fishing   reserves    open   to    the    public   or    leased    for  club 
operat  ions  . 

It    should   be   emphasized   that    the    farmer   or  farmers 
anticipating    the   development    of   recreational  facilities 
should    investigate   thoroughly    the   feasibility   of   a  facil- 
ity.     The   North   Carolina   Recreation   Commission  will  assist 
interested    landowners    in   developing    the  most  feasible 
facility. 
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WILDLIFE 


In  Nash   County,    wildlife    is   abundant    in   the    form  of 
small   game;    rabbit,    quail,    dove,    and    squirrel.  Larger 
game,    such   as    bear   and   deer,    are   not    normally    found    in  the 
county.      Although   reports   have    indicated    that   deer  have 
been    seen  occasionally. 

The   potential    in   the   county    lies    in   the    large  amount 
of   woodland.      In   an   interview  with   Rod  Amundson   of  the 
North   Carolina  Wildlife   Resources   Commission,    the  potential 
for   deer   herds   was   discussed.      He    is   of   the   opinion  that 
deer   herds   could   be    established    in   the    county,  however, 
protective  measures   would   have    to   be    taken  (especially 
from   dogs)    to    successfully    establish    such   a  herd. 

Hunting   and    fishing    is   gaining    popularity  throughout 
the  United  States.      This    is   readily   evidenced   by  the 
numerous  hunting   reserves   established   throughout  the 
country.      In  Nash,    one  Wildlife   Club    exists    at  present. 
This   club    is    located   north   of   Castalia    and    covers   a  rather 
large    expanse   of    land.      Presently    only   fishing    is  avail- 
able  to    club  members. 

Additional    developments   of   this    type   could   be  fore- 
cast   for   other   areas    in   the   county.      Again,    good  manage- 
ment   practices   must   be    established    in   order    to  success- 
fully  preserve   the   wildlife  potential. 

The   National   Wildlife   Federation   has    cited    four  ways 
to   produce   more  wildlife. 

"-   One   approach    is    to  make   every   bit    of    land  still 
available    for   wildlife  more   productive,    and  to 
make    land   and   water   used   primarily    for  other 
purposes    produce   as   much   wildlife   as   possible  with- 
out   conflict   with   the  main  problems. 
-  A    second   approach    is    to    find    substitute  plants 
that   will    furnish   good   wildlife    food   and  cover 
while   they   perform  a    useful    farm  function. 
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-  A    third   approach    is    to    investigate   the  possibil- 
ities,  where  we   cannot   keep   or  restore  native 
habitat    for   native  wildlife,    or   finding   new  kinds 
of  wildlife   that    thrive   in  the   new  kind  of  habitat 

-  The    fourth   approach    is    in   "reverse":      along  with 
these   things   t_o   do,    to   produce  more   wildlife,  ther 
are   things   we   can   justifiably    stop   doing,  to 
preserve   present   wildlife.      These   are   things  like 
unwise   drainage,    pollution   or    excesses    that  are 
not    only   harmful    to   wildlife,    but    also  economical- 
ly unsound. 

There   are   two   ways   the    farmer   can   add    income  through 
good  wildlife   conservation   practices.      The    first    is  the 
more    economical   with    respect    to    the   capital    outlay   of  the 
f  a  rmer . 

The    farmer    can    enhance   the   present   wildlife   on  his 
farm.      This   can   be   accomplished   by    furnishing   good  pro- 
tective  cover   and    food    for   the   natural   wildlife   on  the 
farm.      His    income   could   be    supplemented   by   charging  a 
nominal    fee   to   hunters   who   would   gladly   pay   to  be  insured 
that    game   exists   within   the  area. 

The    second   would  be  more   expensive.      This   type  facil- 
ity  would   be    the   hunting   preserve.      The    farmer  would  have 
each    field   marked   and   would    import    pen   raised   game  to 
supplement    the   game    in   the   area.      A    quail   hunting  preserve 
would   be   an   excellent    example   of    this.      Normally  hunters 
are    furnished   dogs,    along   with   the   absolute   assurance  that 
game   does    exist.      This    type    facility   would   have  extended 
hunting    seasons,    possibly    into  March. 

In   either   of   the   above   examples,    a   profit    could  be 
made.      The   first    is   by   far  the    safer   of   the   two   on  a 
capital    outlay   basis   but    it   might    not    attract    a  great 
number   of   hunters.      The    second    is  not   only  more  expensive, 
but    there   might   also   not    be    enough   hunters    in   the  general 
area    to   warrant    this    type  expense. 
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It    can   be    seen   that    each   has   general    drawbacks,  there- 
fore,   it    is    recommended    that    the    farmer   contemplating  a 
hunting   or    fishing    type    facility,    seek   advise    from  pro- 
fessionally  trained   persons   before   beginning  development. 
The   North   Carolina  Wildlife   Resources   Commission   could  be 
very  helpful    in   this  respect. 
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Development  Potentials 


DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIALS 


This    chapter  will    endeavor    to    pull    together   all  the 
factors    influencing    development    in  Nash    County,      The  de- 
velopments   that   will    be   discussed   are   residential,  indus- 
trial,   commercial,    agricultural    and  recreational. 

Resident  ia 1 

Residential    construction    should   prosper    in   the  im- 
mediate   fringe   areas   of    several    of   the   municipalities  in 
Nash   County    due    to    several    reasons.      The   majority    of  the 
soils    in   the    county   are   adequate   for   septic    tank  filter 
fields.      It    should   be   noted   that    the    existence   of  septic 
tank    supporting    soil    is   not    a    definite   assurance   that  the 
tank  will    function   properly.      An   additional    factor  must 
be   present  —  correct  installation. 

Another    important    factor    influencing    development  in 

residential    construction    is    the   number   of  industries 

locating    in  Nash   County.      It    has   been   estimated    that  100 

factory  workers   bring   an   additional    359    persons    and  100 

1  4 

more   households   to   a    town   or   community.  However,  this 

is    true    only   at    such   time   as    new   residents   move    into  the 
county.      With   the    location   of   the    industries    in   or  near 
the  main   population   centers    of   the    county,    it    can  safely 
be   assumed   that    growth   will    take   place    in   these  areas. 

The  construction  of  the  new  8.5  million  dollar  Nash 
General  Hospital  west  of  Rocky  Mount,  will  spur  develop- 
ment in  this  area.  Other  important  factors  exist  within 
this  general  area  that  will  add  to  the  potential.  North- 
ern Nash  School  and  a  golf  course  are  located  north-west 
of  the  hospital  site  across  U.  S.  64.  Convenience  to  the 
school,    the   hospital   and   to    a   golf    course   will  surely 


1  4 

"How  New  Plants   Help",    Nations   Business,    December,  1962 
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underground   where  feasible. 

Looking    at    the   county    in    its    entirety,  residential 
development    has    some    degree   of   potential    in   all  areas, 
however,    it    can   be    seen   that    certain   areas   have   a  much 
greater    potential    than   others   and    it    can   be   assumed  that 
the    future   growth   will    be   a    continuation   of   the  present 
trend   of   growth    in   the   urban   areas   of   the   county.  (See 
Map   3    for    expected   growth  areas.) 

Industrial 

In   general,    the    soils,    climate   and   topography  in 
Nash   County   are   conducive   to    industrial  development. 
Although   these    factors   are   very    important    to   the  location 
of    industry,   many    other    factors    determine  location. 

First,    there    should   be   an   adequate    labor  force. 
Estimated   recruitable    labor    for    industrial    development  as 
of   June    15,    1966   was    1365    skilled,    semiskilled   and  un- 
skilled  persons. ^ 

A    technical    institute   has    recently   opened    in  the 
county.      This    is    a   very    important    attribute    for   an  indus- 
try.     The    institute   will    train   persons    in  many  vocations, 
therefore,    the   number   of    skilled   and   trained  employees 
will  increase. 

Nash   County's    recruitable    labor    supply    is  slightly 
above   the  June    15,    1966    state   average   per   county    of  1120, 
therefore,    labor    is   available    for   most    industrial  needs. 

Distance    from  major   transportation   routes    is  an 
important    factor.      In  Nash   County    excellent  transportation 
facilities   are   present    in   and   around   Rocky  Mount,  Nash- 
ville,   Spring  Hope,   Whitakers   and   Battleboro.      Most  indus- 
tries  prefer    to    be    located   adjacent    or   very   near   a  major 
thoroughfare    or   railroad   and    in  most    cases  both. 


^Employment   Security   Commission   of   N.  C. 
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The   above   mentioned   areas   have   both   these  facilities 
and   all    have   experienced    industrial   growth.      It    is  ex- 
pected  that    the    construction   of   the   remaining   portion  of 
1-95   through   Nash   County   will   be   an   attraction   to  indus- 
trial  prospects.      Many    industries    today   prefer   to  be 
adjacent    to   major   thoroughfares   merely    for  publicity, 
which    this    type    site   would  provide. 

Air   travel   has   also    influenced   the   growth   of  indus- 
try  across    the    nation.      It   has   been   previously  mentioned 
that    a   new  modern   airport    is    presently   under  construction 
in   the    southern   portion   of   the   county.      This  facility 
along   with    the    existing    facility   will    definitely  enhance 
the    industrial   prospect.      Convenience   of    travel    is  very 
important    to   the   busy   executive   and   the    salesman.  Many 
companies   have   their   own   aircraft    and   the    existence  of 
the   Rocky   Mount   Municipal  Airport   and    its   adjacent  indus- 
trial   land   could   be   very   attractive   to  industry. 

Nearness    to   adequate   water   and    sewer    facilities  is 
very    important    to    industry.      This    factor  will  eliminate, 
generally,    the   rural    areas   of   the   county.      In   a  previous 
section   of    this    report,    available   water   and    sewer  facil- 
ities  were   noted.      Generally,    a   municipality   will  assist 
in   constructing   water   and    sewer    lines    to   an    industry  to 
insure    its    location   near   or  within   the   municipality.  If 
the    industry    cannot    obtain   its   water    from   the  municipality, 
it    is   the    opinion   of   the   N.    C.   Water   and  Air  Resources 
Department    that   wells    could   be   used,    but   water  needs 
above   200,000   gallons   per   day   would   not    be  feasible. 

Electric   power    is   readily   available   by    either  Carolina 
Power   and   Light    Company   or   Virginia   Electric   Power  Company. 
However,    industries   depending   on   natural   gas   will  find 
this    to   be   a    limiting    factor   except    in   the   Rocky  Mount 
ar ea  . 

Map    4   indicates   generalized   areas    in  Nash  County 
which   provide   the    following    location   factors;    good  load 
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the    population    in   the    rural   areas    is    scattered  rather 
evenly   throughout    the    county.      This   has   necessitated  the 
construction   of  many    small    stores    in   the   county   and  they 
presently    serve    the    everyday   needs    of    the  populace. 

Factors    conducive    to    the    location   of    commercial  de- 
velopments   in   the   rural   areas   are   as    follows:      1)  inter- 
sections  of  major   transportation   routes,    2)    presence  of 
other   commercial    establishments,    and   3)    nearness    to  the 
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commercial    expansion   is   anticipated   for   the   muni c i p a  1 i t i e 
if    the   present    trend   continues   and   the  Rocky  Mount  area 
will    experience   the   majority    of   the   commercial  develop- 
ment . 
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by   the    City    of   Rocky  Mount,    Nash   County   and   the  City 
must   work   together    so   that    the   badly   needed  recreational 
facilities   will    become   a    reality    rather   than   a  dream. 
It    is   recommended   that   Nash   County   and   Rocky  Mount  budget 
funds   to   hire   a   professional    recreation   planner   to  pre- 
pare  a    detailed   recreation   plan   for   the    reservoir  area. 
This    type   of   plan    is   needed   to    insure   that    the  develop- 
ment   in   the   area   does   not    take   away    the   potential  that 
exists. 
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Other    recreational    potentials    exist    in   the  county 
but    these   are    related   to   agricultural    development,  there- 
fore,   they   will   be   discussed    in   the    following    section  on 
"Agricultural  Potential". 

The   Tar   River   Reservoir    is    not    the   only   area  that 
has    recreational    potential    in   the   county.      Several  areas 
in    the    county,    adjacent    creeks,    cannot   be  efficiently 
farmed   or    developed   due    to    floodplains    and   wet  land. 
These   areas    afford   excellent    potentials    for   nature  re- 
serves  or    conservation   areas.       (See   Map  6). 

Conservation   of    our   natural    resources    is    very  im- 
portant   today,    therefore,    these   areas    that    cannot  be 
farmed   or    developed   could   be    the   beginning    of  nature 
reserves    in  Nash   County.      These   areas   would   not  require 
detailed   development.      Development   would   consist  of 


picnic   areas   and   nature    trails.  Thi 

s    type  facil 

i t y  wo 

uld 

contribute   a   much   needed    leisure  act 

i  vi  t  y  . 

Although   potentials    exist    in  th 

e    county  for 

r  e  c  r  e 

a  - 

tion,    the   potential    cannot    develop  a 

lone.      The  p 

e  o  p  1  e 

of 

the    county   must   have   the    incentive  t 

o   work   for  r 

e  c  r  ea  t 

ion 

facilities   and   they  must    let    this  fa 

c  t   be   known . 

Agr icu  1  tura  1 

What    is    the   potential    for  agric 

ulture    in  Na 

sh 

County?      According   to    soil  condition 

s ,    c 1 ima  t  e  , 

and  th 

e 

growing    season,    the    potential    is  exc 

ellent.  (Se 

e  Map 

7)  . 

Only  minor   problems    exist    that    are  r 

eflected  in 

the  so 

i  1 

conditions.      The  majority   of    the  soi 

1   mu  st    be    f  e 

r  t  i  1  i  z 

ed 

to   produce    the    desired   crop   and  seve 

ral    soils  ar 

e    s  ub  j 

e  c  t 

to   acute    erosion.      Good  management  p 

ractices  can 

cont  r 

ol 

the  erosion. 

While    there   are   very    few  natura 

1  limitation 

s  note 

d 

for   agricultural    development,  there 

are    some  man 

-ma  de 

limitations.      These    limitations  have 

forced  the 

agr  icu 

1- 

tural    industry    into   a    transitional  e 

ra  .      An  exce 

1  1  ent 
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example   of   this   has   been   extracted   from  the  following 
report:      1967   Annual   Narrative   Report,    Nash  County 
Agricultural   Extension  Service. 

"1967   has   been   a   year   of   anxiety   and    frustration  for 
Nash   County    farmers.      Gross   agricultural    income  is 
estimated   to   be   the    largest    on   record   at   35.5  million 
dollars.      At    the    same    time  most    farmers   are  report- 


J-Tlg  IcUllLcU 

n  a  f~ 

prOl  lUb      LdU  bed      u  y  U 

ct,  i  ining  prices 

per   unit  of 

p  x  o  d 

ucLxon    ana  xncreasx 

ng  production 

p  a  e  f               (1  i"  n  o 
COoL.  VJLLlfci 

r  ma  j 

O  X      XaCLOXb  dbbOC-XaL 

eu   wxlli    l  n  e 

t  d  Lille  J.  P           U  X 

X  c  111  11  d 

L  LI  1  9       VcctX       WcXc      d  11 

d  C  U  L  e     X  d  D  O  X 

shortage ,  f 

ir  s  t 

year   under   a  federa 

1   minimum  wage 

law,    lack  o 

f   a  d  e 

quate   tobacco  mecha 

nical  harvesting 

equ  i  pment , 

ch  a  o  t 

ic    tobacco  marketin 

g   conditions,  and 

a  substanti 

a  1    c  a 

rry-over   of  tobacco 

on   many  farms 

that  could 

not  b 

e   sold.      In   spite  o 

f   the  above 

d  r  a wb a  ck  s , 

total 

production   of  all 

agricultural 

c  o  mm  o  d  i  t  i  e  s 

in  t 

he   county  increased 

during   the  year 

with   the  ex 

c  ept  i 

on   of    cotton   and  a 

slight  reduction 

in  peanuts. 

The 

se    increases   were  b 

rought    about  by 

the    farmer ' 

s  use 

of    improved  techno 

logical  know-how 

and  favorab 

1  e  we 

ather  conditions." 

Therefore,    the  fa 

rming    enterprise  t 

o  day 

ha 

s  changed 

considerably    from  that 

of   20   years  ago. 

The 

sh 

ortage  of 

labor   can   be    traced  to 

the   abudnance  of 

i  n  du  s 

t  r 

y  today, 

paying   much   better  wag 

e  s   than    fa  rming . 

In  or 

de 

r    that  the 

farmer   can  effectively 

farm  his   crops  wi 

th  le 

s  s 

laborers , 

he   must    turn   to   the  ma 

ch  ine   for  help. 

Some  agricultural 

experts   have  pred 

i  c  t  ed 

t 

hat  the 

farm   of    the    future  wil 

1   be   very    large,  c 

omp  1  e 

t  e 

ly  mech- 

anized   and    owned   by  on 

e    family   or  person 

It 

i 

s  possible 

that    this   trend   has    begun.      Statistics   have    shown  that 
in    1959    the   average    size    farm   in  Nash   was   69.1    acres  and 
in    1964,    the    average    size   was   83.6   acres.      The  average 
small    farmer   cannot    survive   the    labor   shortage   and  the 
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trend   toward  mechanization,    therefore   he   must  sell. 

But  maybe   this    small    farmer   or    if   he   be   a  large 
land   owner,    can    supplement   his    farm   income   and  therefore 
help   offset    the    large    expense   of   mechanization.      In  a 
previous   chapter   two    such  ways   have   been  discussed: 
1)    the   farm   forestry   potential    and    2)    the    farm  recreation- 
al  area.      In  both   instances   it   is   anticipated   that  the 
actual   capital    outlay   will   be    smaller   than   the  income 
from  the   added    farm  enterprise. 

Many    farmers    in  Nash   County   have   gone    into  the 
poultry   business,    some    full-time   and   others  part-time. 
However,    it   has   been  noted   that   before  money    is  invested 
that    professional   guidance    should   be    sought.      An  excellent 
agency   to    start   with    is    the   County  Agricultural  Extension 
Agent . 

In    s u mm ary ,    the   need    for   agricultural    products  al- 
ways   exist,    and    the    potential    such   as   good    soil,  climate, 
and   markets   will    remain   but    the    laborer  will    not.  In 
all    probability,    mechanization   will    till    and   harvest  the 
crops   and    the    laborers    that    once   worked    in   the    field  will 
work    in   a   plant    either   preparing   the    farmers   product  or 
some    other   needed  product. 
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